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Add the 4+ Volume 
to your Reference Shelf 


Complete your reference library by adding graphs from every news-source in the world. 
the latest volume of the twenty-six issues of News-WEEK, bound, is the actual week by 
News-WeEk from July 7th to December 29th, week history of the world. In the future you 
1934. Bound in the same handsome red cloth may look in these books for the living account 
to match the former editions, it is an indis- of this important epoch in history. 

pensable companion to them, a well of infor- Order now, to insure the receipt of your 
mation, profusely illustrated by action photo- copy of phis limited edition. 


$259 to Subscribers’ %322 to Others 


Only a limited number of Volumes I and 
HI are available. Volume Il is entirely 
out-of-print. The supply of Volume IV is 
limited and orders should be sent at once 
to insure the receipt of this invaluable 
reference book. 
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N ALL 48 STATES, they’ve compared 
the three leading low-priced cars... 
and Plymouth is clicking as never before! 
Clicking on beauty ...on roomy com- 
fort...on power and speed ...on 12% to 
20% fuel saving! Above allon safety...All- 
Steel Body... genuine Hydraulic Brakes. 
Ask your Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer for the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Plan! 


HAPPIER HOME-COMINGS... 
Plymouth’s ‘‘Floating Ride”’ 
and new driving ease bring 
you home rested and relaxed 
from even the longest trips 
--.over rough roads...or 
through today’s trying traffic, 


SO LONG!—Plymouth has the highest -compression 
motor in the low - price field to flash you out in front 
---and genuine Hydraulic Brakes stop you instantly. 


ADMIRED—Plymouth’s 
streamlined beauty stands 


Only Plymouth se la NR ieee 
gives you All- : ~ , 


lowest-priced cars. 
1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES we be, CORRECT WEIGHT distribution... 
P based on the “Airflow’’. ..seats 


' 2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY baie 5 2 el ae ie oa and engine moved forward for a 
; ; * smoother ride...and more room. 
_ 3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION iii 


sommes PLYMOUTH 2510-2 
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THE COVER: More Goose-Steppers: Hitler 
last week ordered universal conscription in 
Germany to increase the Reichswehr (regu- 
lar army) to 500,000, thus openly defying 
the Versailles Treaty which limits Germany 
to 100,000. (See page 5). Keystone photo. 
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LETTERS 





WHAT A BUSINESS!: Thanks for your 
account of the book “The Chart of Plenty,” 
by H. Loeb (Mar. 9 issue). 

In our production of wealth we know we 
are doing better than the Indians, but how 
much we lack of doing what we ought is re- 
vealed by the disclosure of the author that if 
consumption and production were brought 
together each family would average an in- 
come of $4,370 per year. And the only rea- 
son that we are not doing this is due to a 
lack of money. 

And why haven't the potential consumers 
enough money? Simply because of our own 
stupidity, a glaring example of which is 
shown in the quotation from The New York 
Times given in your article as its wisecrack- 
ing comment on Mr. Loeb’s statement, that 
is, “if we had some ham we could have some 
ham and eggs, if we had some eggs. 

Money is not wealth, but virtually nothing 
but a system of bookkeeping, and when work- 
men and managers waste time squabbling 
about wages, shareholders growl about no 
dividends and farmers destroy food to raise 
prices, and millions with no income. What 
a business! 

Why not revise this system of bookkeep- 
ing, the lack of which is gumming up the 
whole works? 

D. Davipson 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE OFFENSE IS RANK: Your publica- 
tion may have the distinction of being the 
first to include reference to the President of 
a great country and “yarbage-scented salt 
marshes” in one paragraph, but to me it 
strikes home as being the acme of bad taste, 
poor form, and very inconsiderate of the 
pride and feelings of those eoncerned. 

l am referring to your article in the radio 
column on page 41 of News-Weexk for Mar. 
9. I think a writer can enjoy flexibility of 
expression without going to such extremes, 
whether it be the truth or not. 

En1p BEAUPRE 

New York City 

Editorial Note: News-WeeEk did not con- 
nect the scent and the President except by 
wire. To leave out the smell would have 
been to ignore a salient characteristic of the 
terrain in question. 


_ OBIT IS ADMIRABLE: [ have been a 
regular weekly reader since you first ap- 
peared on the news stands. our handling 
of the Spectator obit (Mar. 9) is admirable. 
And _ while I am on the subject, may I tell 
you how generally excellent I consider your 





news review. Continued good fortune t 


you! 


New York City 


HEN’S TEETH 


the army’s fighti 
three fields: Lat 
and California’s 


that over 100 army fighting planes are based | —— 
at Barksdale Field, Shreveport, La., isn’t it, 
if what you say is true? The army spent quite 
a few millions of dollars in building Barks- 


dale Field at Shr 
cently been comp 


throw this money away did they ? 


If you will che 
of information, 


that Barksdale Field at Shreveport is the 


Third Wing in tl 


up. You will also find that Barksdale Field 
is the largest air field in the world, having 


some 21-odd thou 


You will also find that the ground on which 
this wonderful unit of the army reposes was 
all donated by the City of Shreveport. 

As for Fort Crockett at Galveston, this has 


recently been m 


area of the Coast Guard Artillery, and army 
fighting planes are as scarce there as the 


proverbial “hen’s 


Shreveport, La. 


Editorial Note: 
reports definitely 


veston is the headquarters of the mid-conti- 


nent wing of the 
Air Force. The 


only on paper, and combat planes are still to 
be found at other than the three wing head- 
quarters. » Howev 
for tactical purposes the combat planes are 


already attached 


quarters and under direct control therefrom. 


SANCTUARY: 


Eagle’s wings need “clipping” as you say 


9, page 10, under the heading “ARMY”—in 
the last patagr raph thereof, you state that “all 


Grorce JEAN NATHAN 


: ... In your issue of Mar. 


ng planes will be based at 
igley, Gals eston in Texas, 
March Field.” It’s funny 







































GREAT DAY 


The day you arrive in Pittsburgh— 
and affix your signature to our reg. 
ister—will be a great day of living 
for you—a day of great opportuni. 
ties for us. Hotel William Penn is 
not merely Pittsburgh's finest and 
largest, but is world-known for the 
excellence of its appointments, the 
quality of its cuisine (under direc. 
tion of the internationally-famous 
chef, Mons. Clovis Chartron), and 
the unstinted friendliness of its 
welcome. 

@ 1600 Rooms with bath 

Rates from $3.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 








eveport, which has just re- 
leted. Certainly they didn't 


ck further into your source 
we feel sure you will find 


1e new Army Air Corps set 


isand acres of landing area. 


ade headquarters for this 


teeth.” 
R. A. WorLey 


Army Information Service 
that Fort Crockett in Gal- 
new General Headquarters 
reorganization is complete 
er, the army considers that 


to their respective head- 
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I don’t think NRA’s Blue 








Every seven days News- 
Weex brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly _pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 












Richberg suggested (Mar. 16). I just think F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


the whole bird should be put in a sanctuary 
where it can’t claw consumers and where 
critics can’t shoot at it. A model community 
in the Virgin Islands, say, could be rigged up 


for experiments, 


trialists, and generals could take turns as 


game warden, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


and labor- -unionizers, indus- 


SaMUEL WELCH 


News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 
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I D's ny LITERATURE 
for aS little ds 10¢ a Day! 





A PARTIAL LIST OF 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Sir Francis Bacon 

William Shakespeare 

John Dryden 

Alexander Pope 

Socrates 

Michael Faraday 

Dr. Joseph Lister 

John Locke 

David Hume 

Confucius 

Epicurus 

Matthew Arnold 

Oliver Goldsmith 

William Cowper 

Joseph Addison 

William Wordsworth 

Sir Walter Scott 

Charles Lamb 

Henry Constable 

George Peele 

Isaac Watts 

Colley Cibber 

Thomas Moore 

Charles Wolfe 

Lord Byron 

Thomas Dekker 

Benjamin Franklin 

John Milton 

Cicero 

Virgil 

Alexander Hamilton 

Edmund Burke 

Rousseau 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Robert Burns 

Mazzini 

Euripides 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
- a total of 302 

supreme writers of all 

time, unabridged! 


HOW TO GET RID OF AN 
INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


There are many men and women today who have a high 
degree of intelligence and ability. Yet because they lack 
a liberal knowledge, they feel inferior to their better 
informed associates. The Harvard Classics are a boon to 
such people. They offer the “background” that enables 
you to meet the best educated people on an equal foot- 
ing... that banishes all traces of an inferiority complex! 








NOWHERE ELSE CAN YOU FIND 


418 of the world’s masterpieces 
302 world-famous authors 
22,407 pages of magnificent reading 
50 de luxe library volumes 


, for so little money! 


T LAST, Dr. Eliot’s famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books— 
the Harvard Classics—is within the reach of all! For as 
little as $3.00 down and $3.00 a month—only 10¢ a day— 
you now can own the volumes that have brought a richer, 
fuller life to thousands. 

The Harvard Classics are part of the great life work of 
that famous educator, Dr. Eliot, forty years president of 
Harvard. They contain the essentials of a liberal education 
... tear down all barriers of “advantage.’’ Whoever devotes 
fifteen minutes a day to these books will have no feeling of 
inferiority before his “better educated” neighbor. 

Now, at present-day prices, the Harvard Classics are easily 
within the reach of every family. If you bought these books 
separately, they would cost you $472.05, yet they are avail- 
able to you in a handsome library set at far below the cost of 
popular fiction! 


This valuable book FREE 


Without cost or obligation, we ask you to accept a valuable 

book for your library table. It contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading, and is literally packed with help- 
ful, practical information. “15 Minutes a 
Day” has brought a turning point in life to 
thousands who have read it, yet it is yours 
for the asking. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below! 


MAILING COUPON 


543HT 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, CORP., 250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the new Home Library Edition 
of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (the Harvard Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading. 





Mr. 
Name Mr 
Miss 


ADDRESS. 
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CONOMY is the sum and substance of truck 
ownership. You may do without economy in a 

car but the truck is a stern business proposition. 
It has always been so— but today more than ever. 
For more than thirty years International has 
souglit one objective—transportation at the low- 
est possible cost for the man with loads to haul. 
That is the root and heart of International Truck 
success. That 30-year endeavor bears sound fruit 
today in the new Internationals. Here is ECONOMY 
—and here also is BEAUTY, and such after-sale SER- 
VICE as only International Harvester can render. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA = Chicago, Illinois 


(incorPoratep) 
International Trucks, 1-ton 
to 10-ton, range from light- 
delivery to heavy-duty dump 
and tractor trucks. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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GERMANY: 


The Reich Returns to Conscript Army in Open 


Defiance of Versailles Treaty, but ‘Exclusively for Defense’ 


i 


{ 





U.S.S.R. FRANCE 
940,000 543,000 


How Leading Armies of the 
nial Troops. British Empire 


In 1912 Britain, alarmed at Ger- 
many’s military strength, sent her War 
Minister, Lord Haldane, to Berlin. The 
statesman tried to persuade the Kaiser 
to call off the armament race. For an- 
swer Germany next year added 160,000 
men to her army of 690,000. France, 
with 720,000 under arms, promptly ex- 
tended compulsory military training 
from two to three years. In 1914 came 
war! 

In 1935 Britain, again alarmed at 
Germany’s war machine, announced 
that Sir John Simon, Foreign Secre- 
tary, would visit Berlin. Before he 
could leave England, France extended 
her military training period from one 
year to two. Next day, Mar. 16, Adolf 
Hitler re-established compulsory mili- 
tary training in Germany to raise an 
army estimated at 500,000. 

Der Fuehrer’s action was in flat de- 
fiance of the Versailles Treaty (see 
table on page 7). 


Dereat: Under that treaty, Germany 
destroyed or surrendered 60,000 artil- 
lery pieces, 130,000 machine guns, 26 
battleships, 315 submarines, and other 
war equipment worth millions of dol- 
lars. The pact stripped her army to 
100,000 men. Germany was beaten. On 
every side ranged evidence of her hu- 
miliation—victorious troops. After de- 
mobilization, forces of the one-time al- 
lies stood: Soviet Union, 562,000; 


GERMANY 
500,000 437,000 


World Line Up, According to 
Is Exclusive of Royal Air Force. 


ITALY 


United 


France (including Colonials), 421,000; 
Italy, 310,000; Japan 250,000; British 
Empire, 218,000; United States, 144,000. 


Shorn of her power and torn by in- 
ternal rebellion, the Reich waited cyni- 
cally for the Allies to fulfill their part 
of the Versailles bargain—to effect a 
“general limitation of the armaments 
of all nations.” 


The League of Nations undertook the 
job. One after another its efforts came 
to nothing. So have all the peace plans, 
including those of British Prime Minis- 
ter MacDonald and Italian Premier 
Mussolini. 


France, true to her theory of safety 
through alliances, encouraged Poland 
and the Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania. Fat French 
loans helped these countries build up 
their forces. The Polish Army grew to 
338,000 men. Czechoslovakia, another 
new nation, boosted her forces to 109,- 
000. Yugoslavia boasted an army of 
112,000; Rumania, one of 276,000. 


LEADER: Gradually German resent- 
ment crystallized. Germany felt all 
these. bayonets pointed at Berlin. Why 
had the Allies not disarmed? They had 
broken faith! 

When Hitler came to power in Jan- 
uary, 1933, he found an ideal stage on 
which to strut. With superb showman- 
ship he dressed up the old nationalistic 


JAPAN _ BRITISH EMPIRE UNITED STATES 
265,000 


Latest Available 


209,000 165,000 


France Includes Colo- 
Strength 


Figures. 
States Is New Authorized 


act with new banners and music. Down 
with the villainous neighbors! Deutsch- 
land ueber alles! 

The ex-house painter laid it on thick. 
He lashed German pride until the de- 
sire for arms equality became a pas- 
sion. Britain and Italy coyly hinted 
they might let Germany have her way. 
But France blocked every move to 
gratify her old foe. 

On the equality issue, the former 
Lance Corporal marched Germany out 
of the League nine months after he took 
office as Chancellor. Any doubts that 
the nation was behind him were buried 
in the plebiscite that followed. More 
than 90 per cent of the voters approved 
his decision. 


NIGHTMARES: Soon Europe was alive 
with rumors. The Reich’s private ar- 
mies were drilling in secret. The num- 
ber of Storm Troops had mounted to 
2,500,000; Hitler Guards, to 200,000. The 
Reichswehr (regular army) was trans- 
forming itself into a force of 300,000. 
German factories were turning out 
parts for big guns, tanks, even ships. 

Some facts were known. Fast Hein- 
kel planes replaced unwieldy Junkers 
machines on German mail routes. A 
British pilot told of landing at dusk on 
an uncharted air field. He reported see- 
ing long rows of the latest-type mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Evidence grew clearer that a new 
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war machine was in the making. Ger- 
many was “‘too poor” to pay interest on 
many of her foreign-owned bonds. Yet 
why did Vickers-Armstrong, Britain’s 
largest armaments combination, adver- 
tise light tanks in German newspapers? 
Last year French diplomats complained 
about the sale of 80 Armstrong-Siddeley 
airplane engines to the Reich. 

In the United States, Senate investi- 
gators last September made a startling 
discovery. United Aircraft & Transport 
Corp. sales to Germamy jumped from 
$2,000 in 1931 to $1,445,000 for the first 
eight months of last year. Moreover, a 
company memorandum stated that the 
American firm had an agreement with 
the Bavarian Motor Works whereby 
the German concern manufactured air- 
cooled engines similar to those turned 
out at Hartford, Conn. 

French legislators charged that even 
French concerns sat in on the game. 
Last December Lucian Monjauvis, Com- 
munist Deputy, assailed the Comite des 
Forges, powerful union of iron and steel 
firms. Of the armaments made by its 
members last year, he asserted, from 
15 to 20 per cent went abroad. Most of 
these exports, he added, poured into 
Germany. 


INTRIGUE: While armies increased 
(see diagram) diplomats schemed. In 
February last year Herr Hitler nego- 
tiated a ten-year truce with Poland, 
France’s old ally. In July the late 
Louis Barthou, French Foreign Minis- 
ter, evolved a complicated Eastern 
Locarno scheme to guarantee frontiers 
in Eastern Europe. It was obviously 
intended to quash German demands for 
treaty revision. 

The same month saw the Nazi 
putsch in Austria, largely financed and 
directed from the Reich. Premier 
Mussolini massed 48,000 men on the 
Austrian border. The abortive coup 
ended Il Duce’s ripening friendship with 
Herr Hitler. Thereafter he smiled on 
France and helped M. Barthou per- 
suade the Soviet into the League. 

France, Italy, and the Soviet Union 
put their heads together. All three 
tried to high-pressure Poland into the 


— 


. 


WIDE WORLD 


In Naziland They Learn to March at an Early Age 


Eastern Locarno. But Poland, in- 
fluenced by Germany, refused. 

Last January Foreign Minister Pierre 
Laval, successor to the assassinated 
Barthou, traveled to Rome for a con- 
ference with Mussolini. Afterward Il 
Duce said: “Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment has been fully realized.” France 
gave him a share in the French-owned 
railroad from Jibouti to Addis Ababa, 
capital of Abyssinia. She even agreed, 
it was rumored, to let him work his 
will with the ebony kingdom. In re- 
turn for Italian support in Europe, she 
also ceded the Black Shirt 44,500 
square miles of North African desert. 

This gift adjoined a similar present 
of 57,000 square miles (half as large 
as Italy) which Il Duce had received 
from Britain seven months earlier. The 
English also wanted Premier Musso- 
lini’s friendship. 

Britain, France, Italy, the Little En- 
tente, Russia—fear of Germany’s grow- 
ing power had once more made the 
circle complete. 


“CONCESSIONS:”” Last month British 
and French diplomats got together, 


“2 


WIDE WORLD 


Recruits in the Reichswehr: Conscription Speeds Up the Turnover 


with Rome’s blessing, in London. They 
felt that Germany was rearming any- 
way; the wisest course was to unbend. 
They would offer the Reich her longed- 
for arms equality—on condition. She 
must endorse a general European set- 
tlement to assure peace through various 
pacts. These pacts, the official state- 
ment indicated, would include the Mus- 
solini-Laval scheme to guarantee Aus- 
tria’s independence. They would also 
include the German-hated Eastern Lo- 
carno plan. The Franco-British scheme 
also envisaged an air accord to lay the 
specter of bombing raids. 


IRRITATIONS: While Herr Hitler was 
considering this proposition, he got a 
series of jolts. 

The Red standing army, Communists 
boasted, had swelled to 940,000 men. Il 
Duce announced that in a pinch he could 
muster some 7,000,000 reserves. Vis- 
count Hailsham, British War Minister, 
read an Official statement justifying 
British army, navy, and air budget in- 
creases and accusing Germany of con- 
tributing to “a general feeling of in- 
security.” 

Last week came the last straw. The 
French Chamber of Deputies voted to 
increase the compulsory service term 
from one to two years. Premier Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin explained that the 
measure would add no more men to the 
army. It is designed, he said, only to 
take effect from 1935 to 1940 to com- 
pensate for the reduction caused by 4 
low birth rate during the World War. 

For the five-year period, France can 
count on only 118,000 recruits instead 
of the normal 230,000. By increasing 
the service term for the “war babies,” 
however, she can at least have well- 
trained soldiers. To offset partially the 
decrease in numbers of available re- 
cruits the Deputies lowered the recruit- 
ing age from 21 to 20. 

“France’s existence is at stake this 
moment!” shouted Jean Fabry, former 
Minister of War. 


Action: The Reich Leader got the 
news at his Bavarian mountain cottage 
where he had been recovering from the 
famous “cold” which postponed Sir 
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TERNATIONAL 
General von Blomberg: ‘The Ideal 
of a Strong and Proud Germany’ 


John Simon’s proposed trip to Berlin. 
He had conferred there with Gen. Wer- 
ner von Blomberg, Defense Minister; 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, his arms ad- 
viser, and several other aides. The 
French criticism spurred him to action. 

He had already partially committed 
himself to the course he was about to 
take. Three days before the French 
Deputies’ voted, Gen. Wilhelm von Goer- 
ing, Aviation Minister, announced him- 
self chief of Germany’s air force as 
“General of Flyers.” The Minister also 
revealed that the civilian Air Sports 
Association, ostensibly a non-military 
organization, had been placed under 
the orders of the Reichswehr. The lat- 
ter move was in flat defiance of the 
Versailles Treaty, which forbade Ger- 
many to have military flyers. 

Leaving his Bavarian cottage, Herr 
Hitler jumped into his big Junkers 
plane, flew 330 miles north to Berlin, 
and called a Cabinet meeting for the 
next morning. At the meeting he an- 
nounced the plan to defy all arms re- 
strictions of the Versailles Treaty. Ger- 
many must have conscription! 

General von Blomberg, the usually 
dignified head of the Reichswehr, 
jumped to his feet and led a Ministerial 
shout of approval. 

In his official announcement, the dic- 
tator reviewed German grievances: 
“When ... the German people, trust- 
ing in the promises given in President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, grounded 
arms after four and a half years’ hon- 
orable resistance in a war whose out- 
break they had never desired, they be- 
lieved they had rendered a service not 
only to tormented humanity but also to 
a great idea per se.” 

The statement told of Germany’s sad 
disillusionment—how she had hoped for 
a “new order in the relations between 
Peoples.” It declared Germany had ful- 
filled the disarmament conditions laid 
down at Versailles. Then it bitterly 
denounced the Allied powers for failing 
to carry out their part of the bargain. 

Germany, said the statement, was 
willing to accept several of the disarm- 


ament plans which failed. It described 
her post-war status as “impotent de- 
fenselessness.”’ It cited a speech by Mr. 
Baldwin to the effect that a country 
which cannot defend itself will never 
enjoy moral or material power. 


It mentioned Soviet Russia’s new 
army and France’s extension of mili- 
tary training. It assured the world of 
Germany’s determination ‘never to 
proceed beyond the safeguarding of 
German honor and freedom of the 
Reich” and to maintain its army “ex- 
clusively for defense.” 


Then came the poison-—a compulsory 
service law to build up a peace army of 
12 corps commands and 36 divisions. 
Estimates of the total number of men 
varied from 300,000 to 600,000. Most 
experts agreed that it would approxi- 
mate at least half a million, the figure 
Herr Hitler reputedly gave to Sir Eric 
Phipps, British Ambassador. 


CELEBRATION: Sunday, Germans held 
memorial services for their 2,000,000 
war dead; then wildly cheered their 
new army. Flags fiew throughout the 
country. Infantry, cavalry, and motor- 
ized artillery paraded through sunny 
Berlin streets. The Reich Leader stood 
at salute. Thousands of spectators 
roared “Heil!” 

At a celebration in the State Opera 
House, Herr Hitler occupied the former 
Kaiser’s box. Generals in the brilliant 
uniforms of the old imperial army ap- 
peared among brown-shirted Storm 


‘Troopers -and black-uniformed Hitler 


Guards. General von Blomberg, head of 
the Reichswehr, formally thanked his 
chief for restoring the old military 
system. : 

“We pledge ourselves,’ he shouted, 
“to the ideal of a strong and proud 
Germany, a Germany able to defend 
herself, that never will capitulate, never 
again will place her signature on treat- 
ies or agreements which prejudice her 
honor, security, or vital rights.’’ Ger- 


many, he added, while correspondents 


scribbled his words, is pledged to the 
ways of peace. 





VERSAILLES TREATY 





Highlights of Disarmament Terms 

“The Members of the League recognize that 
the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the en- 
forcement by common action of international 
obligations .. .” 

“In order to render possible the initiation of 


a general limitation of the armaments of all 
nations, Germany undertakes strictly to ob- 
serve the military, naval, and air clauses which 
follow.” 
MILITARY: 

= . A conference of military experts of the 
principal allied and associated powers will fix 


the reductions to be made... so that by Mar, 
31, 1920, at the latest the total number of Ger- 
man effectives does not exceed the maximum 


number of 100,000 men. 
“Universal compulsory military service shall 
be abolished in Germany. The German Army 


may only be constituted and recruited by 
means of voluntary enlistment.” 


NAVAL: 

‘.. The German naval forces in commission 
must not exceed: 6 battleships of the Deutsch- 
land or Lothringen type (old 13,000-ton war- 
ships mounting 11-inch guns), 6 light cruisers, 
12 destroyers, 12 torpedo boats. 

e . The total personnel of the German 
Navy... must not exceed 15,000. 


“The personnel of the German Navy shall be 
recruited entirely by voluntary engagements.” 
AIR: 

“The armed forces of Germany must not in- 
clude any military or naval air forces.” 








REACTIONS: Russian papers, organs 
of the government, screamed that the 
Reich was getting ready for war. 
French diplomats suggested an im- 
mediate military alliance with the Reds, 
but waited for Britain to make the first 
formal protest. 


Monday, London obliged. The British 
Ambassador at Berlin presented a note 
drafted by the Cabinet. His Majesty’s 
Government felt “bound to convey to 
the German Government their protest.” 
Germany’s action, it added, was “cal- 
culated seriously to increase the un- 
easiness of Europe.” It hoped peace 
discussions could be continued. 

Baron Konstantin von Neurath, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, replied at once. 
Germany would be glad to discuss the 
proposed Anglo-French peace plans. 

Lloyds cut its odds from 25-1 to 10-1 
against war between France and Ger- 
many within a year. 


Warlike Spectacles for the People: Maneuvers at Nuremberg 
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Gov. Martin L. Davey: There Was 
Dynamite for Him in Ohio Relief 
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KEYSTONE 
Harry L. Hopkins: Ready to ‘Let 
the Chips Fall Where They May’ 
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RELIEF: Hopkins Writes One More Letter; Ohio 


Governor Replies With Telegram and Libel Action 


For two months Martin L. Davey, 
tree surgeon and Democratic Governor 
of Ohio, objected to the administration 
of Federal relief in his ‘State. Finally 
he ousted Mary Irene Atkinson, head 
of State charities. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, didn’t like the way the 
State was handling its part of the job 
any better. He put Miss Atkinson to 
work at an executive job in the FERA 
office in Columbus. 

Governor Davey stormed. He wrote 
sharp letters to Washington, and made 
angry speeches over the radio. 

Last week Mr. Hopkins chatted with 
reporters in his small, bare-looking 
capital office. One of them asked if the 
flow of correspondence with Governor 
Davey would continue. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Hopkins, smiling, 
“T haven’t as much letter paper as he 
has.” 


EvipENCE: Next morning Charles C. 
Stillman, regional director of FERA in 
Ohio, arrived in Washington with a 
bulging brief case. It contained the 
findings of weeks of quiet investigation 
—so quiet that Ohio politicians had no 
suspicion it was going on. Hopkins 
read, whistled in surprise, and hurried 
to the White House, the brief case 
tucked under his arm. When he came 
back, he sacrificed.one more sheet of 
his dwindling supply of letter paper. At 
its top he wrote: “Dear Governor 
Davey.” 

First he informed the Governor that 
President Roosevelt had authorized 
FERA to take over from Ohio State 
authorities entire control of relief. 


_FERA would do so immediately. Then 


Mr. Hopkins gave his reasons: 

“Your campaign committee shortly 
after your election proceeded to solicit 
money from the men and business firms 
who sold goods to the Ohio Relief Ad- 
ministration. The frank purpose of this 
shake-down ... was to help pay off 
the deficit of your campaign and... 
make some of the officers of the Relief 
Administration solicit these funds in 
order to retain their jobs ... Investi- 
gators ... have secured the signed and 
sworn confessions of the men who solic- 
ited these funds . . . This evidence. . 
establishes the utter ‘unfitness of some 
of the men who are now in high position 
in the Relief Administration.” 

Under the President’s authorization, 
which called for diligent investigation 
“and let the chips fall where they may,” 
Stillman returned to Columbus. There 
he politely took over the desk of State 
Relief Administrator William A. Walls, 
school teacher and old friend of Gover- 
nor Davey. 

Dynamite exploded. Ohio’s Attorney 
General, John W. Bricker, a Republican, 
announced he would present the evi- 
dence before a grand jury. Lt. Gov. 


*Newark, Ohio, 35 


Harold G. Mosier, a Democrat, calleg 
for a legislative investigation. Repub- 
licans in the State Legislature de. 
manded Governor Davey’s impeach- 
ment. 


REBUTTAL: Mr. Davey dodged the is. 
sue for the moment. Faced with hostij- 
ity in his own administration and his 
own party, he slipped out of town. In 
miles east of the 
capital, he swore out a warrant charg- 
ing Mr. Hopkins with criminal libel}, 
Monday he returned to Columbus and 
sent a 1,000-word telegram to the Re. 
lief Administrator: 

“Come to Ohio, submit to arrest, and 
try thig case in open court ... Come 
to Ohio if you dare, and show that you 
are a man, or turn and run like a cow. 
ard and confess your contemptible 
character.” 

In his:own defense, Governor Davey 
declared that Ohio relief during the 
period under investigation had been in 
charge of Frank D. Henderson, “who is 
unfriendly to me and the State commit- 
tee.” Ever since, Federal officials had 
been “absolute dictators of everything 
in the relief program of Ohio.”’ 

“This alleged, but unnamed, wrong- 
doing” on the part of someone con- 
nected with the Democratic committee, 
the Governor’s telegram continued, “ac- 
cording to your own letter, took place 
before the inauguration while I was 
still a private citizen. During that time 
I was almost never.in Columbus. Dur- 
ing the period directly referred to I was 
in Florida with my family, seeking a 
much-needed rest . . . I had absolutely 
no knowledge of the financial affairs of 
the State committee.” 

Also in Florida, as Governor Davey’s 
traveling companion, was Francis Poul- 
son, formerly chairman of Davey’'s 
campaign committee, now chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. In 
reply to the Stillman charges, Mr. Poul- 
son took “full responsibility,” had “no 
apologies to offer . . . Of course we ac- 
cepted contributions.” 

According to the latest compilation, 
1,211,723 Ohioans—more than a sixth 
of the State’s population—are depend- 
ent on relief. March outlay will total 
$10,000,000 of which $8,000,000 is furn- 
ished by the Federal government 


CONGRESS: Work Relief Bill ‘Doctors’ 
Cut Away Troublesome W age Appendix 


For almost two months legislative 
traffic in the Senate has been in a snarl. 
Despite frantic tinkering, President 
Roosevelt’s pet project, the $4,880,000,- 
000 Work Relief Bill, failed to move to- 
ward passage. Considering the Sen- 
ate’s vast Democratic majority, the 
work-relief tangle put administration 
tacticians in a bad light. 

Last week the sky cleared. New Deal 
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leaders jubilantly predicted a speedy 
passage for the stubborn bill. What 
gave them hope was a Senate vote of 
50 to 38 killing the McCarran amend- 
ment, tacked on a month ago to guar- 
antee relief workers the same wage 
rates prevailing in private industry. 

Then, after a sizzling debate before 
jammed galleries, the Senate compro- 
mised. It adopted Senator Richard B. 
Russell's amendment requiring the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
to pay prevailing wages on Federal 
buildings, but giving it a free hand to 
pay a “security wage” of $50 a month 
on all other projects. 

The American Federation of Labor’s 
president, William Green, commented 
curtly: “The working people of the na- 
tion will feel that Congress failed them 
in this crucial test.” 


MUNITIONS : Throw No‘Cowardly’ 
Stuff at Me, Mutters Shearer 


Melodrama flared in the Senate muni- 
tions inquiry last week. 

William B. Shearer, self-styled lobby- 
ist of American shipbuilders, testified. 
He told of writing a pamphlet in 1928 
titled “The Cloak of Benedict Arnold.” 
In the opus he listed as anti-American 
and unpatriotic Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Bernard Baruch, George Wickersham, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, The Carnegie 
nn The Rockefeller Founda- 
10n. 

Later he disclosed that actually he 
composed only the first and last pages 
of the pamphlet; the middle section he 
lifted bodily: “That is a Hearst edi- 
torial.” 

At this news, Homer T. Bone, wiry 
Senator from Washington, spoke his 


Senator Nye and William B. (Big Gun) Shearer (Right), Who Blew Up at Munitions Investigation 





mind. ‘Are you so cowardly that you 
hide behind the cloak of Hearst’s news- 
papers?” he demanded icily. 

Mr. Shearer flushed. His lips drawn 
back under his dapper waxed mustache, 
his fists clenched, he leaped from his 
chair and moved threateningly in the 
direction of Senator Bone. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye, committee 
chairman, banged his fist on the table. 
“Sit down, Shearer,” he _ bellowed. 
Spectators tittered. 

The witness, red-faced with rage, 
subsided sulkily. “Then don’t throw 
any of that ‘cowardly’ stuff at me,” he 
muttered. 

Later in the week Mr. Shearer faced 
charges of having gone to Europe as 
agent for cruiser builders to break up 
the Geneva Arms Conference in 1927. 
While abroad he spent $20,000. 

He was also charged with threaten- 
ing the life of S. W. Wakeman, Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp. vice president. 
“I would not threaten to kill anybody 
who owed me money,” Shearer retorted. 


POLITICS: Mr. McGroarty Loses 
His Enthusiasm for the Job 


At first John Steven McGroarty, Cali- 
fornia’s grizzled poet laureate, found it 
fun to be a Congressman. When this 
ardent supporter of the Townsend old- 
age pension plan reached Washington 
in January, he chortled: “Instead of 
working in a dingy old office, look at 
this fine suite—good salary—don’t have 
to put stamps on your letters.” 

Last week. he whistled a different 
tune. He wouldn’t take a second term 
under any condition. His California rose 
garden beckoned; constituents were 
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getting on his nerves. In a letter to one 
he blew off steam: 

“One of the countless drawbacks of 
being in Congress is that Iam compelled 
to receive impertinent letters from a 
jackass like you, in which you say I 
promised to have the. Sierra Madre 
Mountains reforestated and that I’ve 
been in Congress two months and 
haven’t done it. Will you please take 
two. running jumps and go to hell?” 


CRIME: Treasury Starts Drive; 
Gets 2,806 Criminals, 1 Evader 


As long ago as last Summer, Treas- 
ury Department officials put their heads 
together. Out of the conferences came 
a determination to crack down on 
crime. They decided on a surprise at- 
tack. 

Two reasons motivated the on- 
slaught: gangs, nurtured during pro- 
hibition, had perfected methods of 
chiseling Uncle Sam’s Treasury; the 
Department of Justice had thrown the 
Treasury Department in the shade with 
its recent front-page hunts of Dillinger, 
“Pretty Boy” Floyd, and “Baby Face” 
Nelson. 

Last week the Treasury Department 
started its own crime campaign with 
a bang. Harold N. Graves, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, sat in a small, cream-walled room 
on the second floor of the old Treasury 
Building in Washington. 

He had issued strict orders to heads 
of the six combat groups of his de- 
partment—the Intelligence Unit of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau (tax evas- 
ions); the Alcohol Tax Unit (bootleg- 
ging); the Narcotic Bureau (dope- 
sters); the Coast Guard (rum run- 
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Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey: 
His Publishers Were Happy, Too 


ning); the Secret Service (counter- 
feiting); the Customs Bureau (smug- 
gling). Grimly he awaited results. 

Telegrams from local agents trickled, 
then poured in. They told that jail 
doors had clanked on 2,807 lawbreak- 
ers. Score: 1,834 bootleggers, 614 
dopesters, 279 customs law offenders, 
63 counterfeiters, and 1 tax evader. 

Agents confiscated jewelry, automo- 
biles, stills, boats, liquor, and printing 
presses valued at more than $2,500,000. 

Because Congress has failed to make 
appropriations, most members of the 
Alcohol Tax Unit have worked without 
pay since Dec. 1. This agency arrested 
the 1,834 bootleggers. 


LYNCHING: Mississippi ‘Party’ Makes 
The Score 3 to 2 in Favor of 1935 


Ab Young, a Negro tenant farmer of 
Slayden, Miss., shot and killed Hardy 
Mackie, a white highway worker. 

Two days later, Young cowered be- 
fore a group of 50 white men. “You’d 
better sing a hymn,” one advised him. 
“You'd better pray,” suggested another. 
Young prayed better than he sang. 

Then they strung him from a limb of 
an oak tree. That made the 1935 lynch- 
ing score three, as against two at this 
time last year. Total for 1934 was six- 
teen. 


. 
COMMUNIST: Unofficial ‘Red’ 


Preaches, Does Not Practice 


Last Christmas Day a strong north 
wind whipped up whitecaps in New 
York’s harbor. A Coast Guard cutter 
eased alongside of the Cunard-White 
Star’s huge liner Aquitania. .IImmigra- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Sent message to Congress urging the aboli- 
tion of utility holding companies with 
their present powers (see page 30). 
Signed bill appropriating $750,000 for a Fed- 
eral Communications Commission investi- 
gation of interstate communication sys- 
tems. 

Accepted the resignation of United States 
Solicitor General J. Crawford Biggs. RFC 
Chairman Jones announced Biggs would 
join the RFC, 


SENATE: 

Approved, with a grant of $10,000, a resolu- 
tion to investigate last week’s sharp break 
in cotton prices. 

Voted to make rice a basic commodity for 
benefit payments under the AAA, 

Time in debate: 27 hours 33 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Passed, 400 to 2, the administration-spon- 
sored Home Mortgage Relief Bill, permit- 
ting issuance of $1,750,000,000 additional 
HOLC bonds and providing 20 per cent 
guarantee for Housing Administration re- 
pair and. renovation loans to commercial 
buildings. 

Time in debate: 


DEPARTMENTS: 
The rush of buying in the Post Office De- 
partment’s sale of twenty issues of un- 
gummed, imperforate stamps, sold as com- 
pensation for Postmaster General Farley’s 
“gift stamps,’’ set an all-time first-day 
sales record of $529,838.95. 

Assistant Secretary of State Welles stated 
that this country ‘‘would interfere neither 
directly nor indirectly in the internal con- 
cerns of the Cuban people.” 

Secretary of Labor Perkins offered Federal 
mediation in the American Newspaper 
Guild-sponsored strike of editorial work- 
ers on The Newark Ledger (see page 23). 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

ICC recommended airmail rates that would 
increase compensation on most routes. 
RFC incorporated the RFC Mortgage Co. to 
aid it in its program for the reestablish- 

ment of a sound mortgage market. 

TVA announced it would continue with pres- 
ent power plans despite court reverses. 
NRA Industrial Appeals Board ruled that 
code hour and wage provisions take pre- 
eedence over union agreements made in 

collective bargaining. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar, 14) 





23 hours 44 minutes. 
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tion Bureau’ inspectors clambered 
up a swaying ladder, disappearing 
through a door in the mountainous side 
of the ship. Their job was to check 
passports and “O.K.” visitors’ permits 
to enter the United States. 


One such permit belonged to Evelyn 
John St. Loe Strachey, well-known 
English author-lecturer. The visitor 
had to answer these and other ques- 
tions: 

“Are you an anarchist?” 

“Are you a polygamist ?”’ 

“Do you advocate the overthrow of 
government by force and violence?” 


To each question Mr. Strachey wrote 
“No.” 


Once on land the Britisher set out on 
a whirlwind lecture tour. Women and 
intellectuals thronged to hear his deep- 
voiced English accent. His hulking 6- 
foot-3 frame lent force to his perfect 
inflections. The tour appeared a whop- 
ping success. 


Catcu: Last week in Illinois a fly 
dropped in the ointment. In a syna- 
gogue at Glencoe, a Chicago suburb, 
Mr. Strachey ‘took off: his black fedora, 
hung up his 3-year-old black leather 
coat, and gave his lecture. When he 
had finished, Bureau of Immigration 
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KEYSTONE 
Mrs. Strachey and Son: Their Flat 
in Bloomsbury Square Was Waiting 


inspectors stalked up to the platform. 
They accused the genial, 33-year-old 
English writer of making “false and 
misleading” answers on his permit of 
entry. This rendered him ‘“mandato- 
rily” deportable as an undesirable alien. 


REASON: Complaints, authorities said, 
had poured into the office of Col. Daniel 
W. MacCormack, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration. They accused the 
English intellectual of believing that 
capitalism has failed and that commun- 
ism is the best and only tonic for the 
world’s economic ills. 

Officials garnered evidence from 
magazine articles in which Mr. Stra- 
chey wrote “we Communists,” and “I 
am a Communist drummer... . ped- 
dling Marxism instead of pink pills.” 

Although technically under arrest 
pending hearing this week, the “Red” 
did not land in jail. Authorities per- 
mitted him to continue with his lec- 
tures. 

In his defense Mr. Strachey said: “I 
make what I think are factual speech- 
es, but I never advocate overthrow of 
the government.” He _ stoutly main- 
tained he was not a Communist because 
he never joined the Communist party. 


The firm of Covici, Friede, Mr. Stra- 
chey’s publisher, did not grieve over the 
affair. In two days it sold 1,000 copies 
of the author's latest capitalist-socking 
book, ‘‘The Nature of Capitalist Crisis.” 
The best any of his previous books sold 
was 500 copies a week. 


The alleged Communist’s English 
background is conservative. His evolu- 
tion as an “intellectual” - Communist 
was slow. After “going down’ from 
Oxford he got elected a Labor member 
of Parliament. Then he allied himself 
with Sir Oswald Mosley. When 5! 
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Oswald showed signs of going Fascist 
and forming the Black Shirts, Mr. Stra- 
chey broke away and moved to the 
radical side. 

Some of his famous relatives: John 
St. Loe Strachey, his father, late edi- 
tor of The Spectator, conservative mag- 
azine; Lytton Strachey, biographer, a 
cousin; Edward Strachey, Lord Stra- 
chie, an uncle who holds sway at Sut- 
ton Court, Chew Magna, Somserset. 

Mr. Strachey and his wife originally 
planned to return to their “small, cheap 
flat in Bloomsbury Square” at the end 
of this month. Now they may stay 
here longer. “It would be too bad not 
to be here for my deportation,” he 
grinned, “wouldn’t it?” 


NRA: Labor Must Have a Vital, 


Enforceable Section 7(a) or Else 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, New 
York’s champion of labor, is determined 
to provide strong, sharp teeth for Sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Recovery Act. Last 
week he told the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor that his Labor 
Disputes Bill would do the trick. 

The Senator outlined a grim future 
in the event that labor gets no en- 
couragement from the present Con- 
gress. Mill and factory workers, who 
believed 7(a) would prove a Magna 
Charta for collective bargaining, are 
bitter and disillusioned. Told they could 
join unions, they lost their jobs when 
they did so. Today, said the Senator, 
only passage of his bill will “avert the 
advent of Fascistic devices” and stem 
the “rising tide of industrial discon- 
tent.”’ 

Francis Biddle, present chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board 


and one time fellow student with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Groton, backed up 
the Wagner view when his turn came 
in the committee’s witness chair. Sen- 
ator Wagner said the N.L.R.B. had 
broken down because it lacked power 
to enforce its own decisions. Chairman 
Biddle revealed “a virtual suspension 
of enforcement” on the part of his 
board. The law was becoming “a null- 
ity” and a “dead letter.” 

Protracted hearings before regional 
labor boards resulted in futile decisions, 
he said—decisions that were merely 
“recommendations.” Out of 33 regional 
cases which the board had referred for 
enforcement to the Department of Jus- 
tice, only one resulted in action. 

Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of Wiscon- 
sin University’s law school and Mr. 
Biddle’s predecessor as the N.L.R.B. 
chairman, painted a similar picture: 

“It is worse to have a law that can- 
not be enforced and holds out false 
hopes than no law at all.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
swung into action behind the Wagner 
Bill. President William Green told 
the committee that without the bill the 
future would bring ‘a series of strikes 
which will upset the entire industrial 
life of our nation.” 

The Wagner Labor Bill provides a 
national labor board that would be in- 
dependent, semijudicial, and answerable 
only before the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. The bill would establish two 
fixed principles: representatives of the 
majority of employes would have power 
to speak for all workers in a plant; 
company domination of employes’ union 
organizations would be forbidden. 


® In the room where the Senate Finance 
Committee met, Chairman Pat Har- 
rison and a score of fellow Senators sat 


at an elevated table, scowling down up- 
on witnesses from three sides. They 
took the whole NIRA as their target. 
Their job was to formulate a new re- 
covery act, to take effect when the 
present law expires June 16. 

Senator Walter F. George said it 
was quite likely the hearing would last 
until June. Some Senators would be 
only too glad to have no new law to 
give the Blue Eagle a new lease on 
life. 

Some citizens feel the same way. 
Declaring the NIRA “unsound in prin- 
ciple and impracticable in operation,”’ 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association 
sent word to the Senate Committee 
that it favored dropping the act. 

But the northern branch of the tex- 
tile industry, represented by 100 manu- 
facturers at a Boston meeting, voted in 
favor of continuing the Recovery Act. 
In New York City ten industries, ag- 
gregating $5,000,090,000 capitalization, 
banded together for a court fight to 
preserve the State NRA law there. 


ROOSEVELTS: 30 Years Ago 
T. R. Gave Niece to F. D. R. 


A roadside picnic at noon, scram- 
bled eggs for supper, with but one 
of their four children present for the 
occasion, marked the thirtieth wed- 
ding anniversary of President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt last Sunday. Anna Rooseveli 
Dall Boettiger, bride of two months, re- 
turned to the White House and joined 
her mother in greeting the President’s 
uncle and aunts, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
A. Delano and Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes, 
all three of whom had been present at 
his wedding. 

The wedding, in New York on St. 
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The Decks Are Cool Again: Naval Officers Inspect the 
Morro Castle and Decide the Ship Is Not Worth Salvaging 


Patrick’s Day, 1905, met with compe- 
tition from the parade, the metropolis’s 
great Irish celebration. The blaring 
strains of ‘“‘The Wearing of the Green” 
all but drowned out young Franklin’s 
“I will” and Eleanor’s “I do.” 


After the ceremony the couple met 
even keener competition. The bride had 
been given away by her uncle, Theodore 
Roosevelt, then President. Wedding 
guests rushed past the principals, to 
crowd around the President and shake 
his hand. 


® James Roosevelt, eldest of the four 
White House sons, now heads his own 
insurance brokerage firm in Boston. 
Last week Massachusetts issued a char- 
ter of incorporation for Roosevelt & 
Sargent, Inc., with James listed as 
president of the firm. 

James meanwhile was a guest on the 
Vincent Astor yacht Nourmahal, in 
Florida waters. President Roosevelt 
plans to board the yacht next week 
for his annual Southern fishing trip. 


One hundred and Ninety 


® Everybody in Washington now knows 
the name of Simon M. Hamlin, dirt- 
farming Representative from South 
Portland, Me. He stole the show at the 
White House reception to new Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week. 

After formal introductions in the 
white-and-gold East Room, and movies 
upstairs, the men smoked, told stories, 
and guffawed. 


But Hamlin was full of serious talk. 
Finally he got the President’s ear. His 
full mustache bristled as earnest words 
poured from his mouth. 


Unfortunately, a sudden lull in the 
buzz of sound left the Down-Easter’s 
booming voice roaring a solo. 

“Listen, boy,” he was just shouting 
at Mr. Roosevelt, “I want to tell you 
ee es 

The rest of his advice to the President 
was lost in a fresh and louder burst of 
laughter. 


® There will be no more mad dashes to 


Days Out of 


Morro Castle Is Towed Into Gravesend 
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the far corners of the country for Mrs 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—or at least not 
so many as there were last year. She 
told reporters last week that vacations 
this Summer will be quiet and com. 
paratively uneventful. 

Her jaunts last year included one ty 
the Virgin Islands and one to the Pacific 
Coast. At least ten dashes into Weg 
Virginia and neighboring Southern 
States dotted her itinerary. Trips, both 
long and short, into New York State 
were too numerous to count. 

The First Lady made other revelations 
last week. She admitted she has boileg 
down White House housekeeping to fig. 
teen minutes a day. That time is spent 
in a morning conference with Mrs. 
Henry D. Nesbitt, her housekeeper. Mrs. 
Nesbitt does the rest. Mrs. Roosevelt 
spends three hours opening and apn. 
swering letters. She says Mrs. Malvina 
Thompson Scheider, her secretary, has 
a job which “really requires 24 hours 
out of the 24.” 


® Last week President Roosevelt eny- 
merated his three favorite hymns: “A]] 
Hail, the Power of Jesus’ Name,” “0 
Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” and 
“Be Strong.” 

The third is the least familiar. Its 
lines have an especial appeal to the 
President’s fighting spirit: 


“We have hard work to do and 
loads to lift. 

“Shun not the struggle, face it, 
tis God’s gift. 

“Be strong!” 


MORRO CASTLE: The Grim Hulk 


May Land in a Watery Grave 


A ship returned to port last week. 
New York harbor craft gave her no 
welcoming blast of whistles. She crept 
in silently, charred and rusty, towed by 
two tugs. She was the Morro Castle, 
freed from the sand off Asbury Park, 
N. J., where she had lain since last 
September. 

Two days later naval officers in- 
spected the heat-twisted deckplates, the 
gutted corridors and staterooms of the 
vessel on which 124 persons lost their 
lives. They considered the wreck too 
far gone to refit as an auxilliary ves- 
sel in the United States navy. It will 
either be sold for scrap iron or towed 
to sea and scuttled. 


During the six months since the 
Morro Castle disaster three investiga- 
tions have ended and been forgotten. 
The United States Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, the Federal Grand Jury of 
the Southern District of New York, and 
the Department of Justice, each con- 
ducted a probe. Survivors and relatives 
of victims so far have filed claims total- 
ing $3,000,000 against the Ward Line. 
More claims are still coming in. 

The floating of the hull jogged Sen- 
ators’ memories in Washington. They 
voted for an investigation by the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee 
both of the Morro Castle fire and of the 
sinking of the Ward Liner Mohawk 2 
January, which took a toll of 45 lives. 
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JAP AN : Sale of War-Promoting Railroad Inspires 
Seller to Offer Olive Branch; Purchaser Ponders 


Koki Hirota, Japan’s pleasant foreign 
Minister, acted as host in his luxurious 
Tokyo mansion one night last week. It 
was all very friendly and informal. 
Guests were two agreeable gentlemen: 
Konstantin Yureneff, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Japan, and Ting Shih-yuan, Man- 
chukuoan Minister at Tokyo. Quickly 
they initialed the documents awaiting 
them. Everybody smiled. 

The scrawled initials closed the next 
to the last scene in a railroad drama 
that launched one war and threatened 
to start another. When the govern- 


ments of Japan and the Soviet Union 
approve last week’s signature, the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway (see map) will 
become the property of Japan-con- 
trolled Manchukuo. 

Czarist imperialists planned the road 
as a shortcut to the Pacific and a trade 


artery to the ice-free harbors of Port 
rthur and Dairen. In 1896 they be- 
gan by forcing China to grant them a 

‘ht of way, promising that the road 
ould revert to China after 80 years. 
To help finance the project, young 
Russian diplomats greased the palms 
of Paris newspaper editors. Hard- 
bitten French peasants digested the re- 
sulting articles and bought $1,500,000 
worth of bonds. 

The 1,525-mile advance of Russia’s 

road-builders through Manchuria 
frightened Japan into war. After her 
victory in 1905 she seized the southern 
branch, now the South Manchuria Rail- 
way from Port Arthur to Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun). Soviet Russia 
fell heir to the remaining 1,075 miles. 
But after the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 the line remained 
Russia’s only on sufferance. 
In May, 1933, Moscow offered to sell 
for $188,000,000. While the two nations 
enjoyed an orgy of Oriental bargaining, 
frequent wrecks and bandit raids, in- 
spired, so Russians said, by Japanese, 
roused wild talk of war. Under the 
final sales agreement, Moscow will get 
170,000,000 yen ($47,940,000 currently), 
two-thirds to be paid in goods. 

Japan plans to narrow the gauge of 
the Chinese Eastern from the 60-inch 
Russian standard to the 5614 inches of 
other Manchukuoan roads. At present 
this difference in track widths makes it 
impossible to run through trains from 
Harbin to Dairen. The purchase in- 
cludes 124 American-built locomotives. 
The rest of the rolling stock—anti- 
quated wooden coaches and freight cars 
—Japan will probably junk in favor of 
the American-type equipment she uses 
on other Manchukuoan lines. 

With the Chinese Eastern system 
Manchukuo will own more than 4,000 
miles of railways. Japanese have been 
pushing new construction rapidly. A 
recently completed line runs north from 
Noho to the Amur River. It would be 
handy, in case of hostilities with the 
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PHOTO FROM SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY 
Hailar Station on the Chinese Eastern Railway Near the Siber- 
ian Border, Once a Trouble Point Between Russia and Japan 
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Manchukuo and Her 4,000 Miles of Railroads: Russia Agreed 
Last Week to Sell the inese Eastern for $47,940,000 
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Soviet Union, as a supply route for an 
expedition to capture the Russian town 
of Blagovestchensk and cut the Trans- 
siberian Railroad to Vladivostok. Acqui- 
sition of Chinese Eastern also brings 
Japanese within striking distance of 
the Transsiberian in the northwest. 

In the southwest, a new line to 
Lingyuan will eventually run into Jehol. 
This is the capital of Jehol Province, 
which Japan added to Manchukuo in 
1933. Japanese troops, already near 
Kalgan, Inner Mongolia, should find the 
new road most useful in further grabs 
of Chinese territory. 

After news of Mr. Hirota’s party 
reached Moscow, Maxim Litvinoff, 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, proposed a 
peace move—the demilitarization of the 
Soviet-Manchukuoan frontier. Japanese 
officials said they would consider it. 
Neither seller nor purchaser worried 
over the claims of China or the luckless 
French peasant investors. 


SAUDI ARABIA: Three Men of 


Yemen Strike During Tawaf 


After thrashing the sly little Imam 
Yahya of Yemen last June, King Ibn 
Saud showed surprising moderation. 
His fierce Wahabi warriors wanted to 
chase their Arab brothers into the Gulf 
of Aden. But the towering King, who 
can be tougher than the toughest of his 
subjects, possibly received ‘advice”’ 
fre-1 London. Britain’s coaling station 
at Acen lies close to Yemen. Ibn Saud 
saw fit to anncx only a little of his de- 
feated rival’s territory and to agree to 
arbitrate future disputes. 


es 





Instead of expressing gratitude, the 
defeated Imam apparently nursed a 
grudge. Last week Ibn Saud and his 
eldest son, Emir Saud, joined the crowd 
of white-robed pilgrims celebrating the 
Mohammedan festival of sacrifice in 
Mecca, the King’s capital. With their 
lean Arab and Negro bodyguards they 
entered the great mosque, a vast, roof- 
less courtyard whose arched colonnades 
enclose the sacred Kaaba, adopted as 
Islam’s chief sanctuary by Mohammed. 

In one corner of this black-draped 
stone building gleams the sacred black 
stone, a small object resembling a 
meteorite. Mohammedans say the Angel 
Gabriel gave it to Abraham. Worship- 
ers must circle the Kaaba seven times, 
kiss the stone, and touch other ven- 
erated objects to complete the sacrificial 
ceremony. 

The King’s 6-foot-4-inch figure made 
him conspicuous in the packed mosque. 
He was ‘“‘circumambulating” the Kaaba, 
as subordinates explained later, when 
three men brandishing daggers rushed 
toward him. His son hurled the first 
man aside. Shots desecrated the sacred 
courtyard. The assassin fell dead. 

His two companions leaped upon Emir 
Saud, attempting to strike him down 
and reach his father, the King. Pilgrims 
shrieked. More shots cracked from the 
bodyguard. The last two men fell kick- 
ing. 

The King and his son, unwounded, 
calmly completed the last three laps of 
their interrupted tawaf, as Moham- 
medans call the sevenfold circuit. Thou- 
cands of pilgrims prayed Allah to 
forgive the sacrilege of bloodshed in 
the holy place. Bodyguards prepared 
for elaborate ceremonies of absolution. 
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Courtyard of Great Mosque at Mecca: In Center Is the Sacred 
Kaaba, Where King Ibn Saud Was Attacked by Assassins 
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Saudi Arabian officials examined the 
dead trio. Later the King authorizeg 
his legation in London to make a state. 
ment. “It has now been proved,” saiq 
the official announcement, “that the 
would-be assassins are . . . from 
Yemen.” 


. 
FRANCE: Sixty-Nine Lawyers Qn 
A Dead Coffer 


Sixty-nine attorneys to defend eight- 
een men and one woman! 

Angry French investors, gypped out 
of $31,000,000 by the late “Handsome 
Alex” Stavisky, have never discovered 
exactly what happened to their say- 
ings. Last week they got an inkling 
of where some of the funds would go, 
It became known that practically all 
of the great criminal lawyers of France 
would appear for the defense. 

Since December, 1933, two weeks be- 
fore ‘Handsome Alex” committed sui- 
cide, the Stavisky case has dragged on. 
Two governments fell. Riots and mur- 
ders made ::;creaming headlines. The ex- 
amining magistrate meandered through 
the labyrinth of evidence. Last week 
the functionary handed down indict- 
ments charging swindling and receivy- 
ing stolen goods. The nineteen accused 
include two former Radical Socialist 
Deputies, Joseph Garat and Gaston 
Bonnaure. 

The widow, Mme. Arlette Simon Sta- 
visky, must also face trial. She has 
spent a year in La Petite Roquette pris- 
on for conspiring to secrete her hus- 
band’s check stubs. The once beautiful 
model has lost most of her looks and 
all her money. 

In another Paris court last we: 
other indictment named an allege 
ring of 30 men and women. 
them were Mr. and Mrs. Robert Go) 
Switz, young Americans who have spen 
fifteen months in Paris jails. 


Swindler’s 


@ 
CANADA: 


World Famous Little Girls 


Ontario Adopts Five 


To protect 9-months-old Maz 
cile, Emilie, Annette, and Yvon: 
Ontario Legislature last week 
the Dionne Quintuplet Guar 
Act, naming them special war 
Majesty King George. 

Dr. Allan R. Dafoe, who su} 
the care of the babies, appeare 
the legislators to express app! 
the measure. It gives Ontar 
ister of Welfare—now David 
control of the girls until t! 
eenth birthday, establishes a 
for their earnings, and outlaws « 
signed by the father, Oli 
Mr. Dionne faces a_ $1,000, 
for failure to produce the babies 
Century of Progress in Chicag 
and the doctor are appointed 
guardians. The parents may S 
children at any time. 

Mr. Croll argued that the bill 
save the infants from exhibition 4s 
freaks “between some sword-swallow- 
ing act and a bearded lady.” They 
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Birthplace (Left) of the Dionne Quintuplets and, 100 yards Away, the Hospital Where They Now Live 
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As Special Wards of King George. Mr. and Mrs. Dionne Are Merely Commuters in This Arrangement 


may earn money “from endorsing tal- 
cum powder, castor oil—you know what 
I mean.” Conservatives objected strenu- 
ously to the bill, which “interfered with 
the rights of parents.” 

The proud sire of the many infants 
also protested. Home in Callander, 
Ont., from a vaudeville tour in the 
United States, Mr. Dionne asked: “‘Who 
would like to have their children taken 
away? We have to get permission 
from Dr. Dafoe before the older chil- 
dren can see their little sisters ... 
There is one great concession in the 
pill. At least they have admitted I am 
the father of the babies.” 

When the measure passed the third 
reading, the angry parents moved, as a 
protest, into their children’s hospital 
with two suitcases. After a brief two- 
hour gesture they trudged back the 
100 yards to their weathered yellow 
home, where they had left their five 
eldest children. 

The babies chortled through the row. 
At its height Annette cut the first 
tooth. Next day Yvonne, the plumpest, 
followed suit. “I don’t think there will 
be any more for a few days now,” said 
Dr. Dafoe. 


+ 
CUBA: Shut-In Treatment Stifles 


General Revolutionary Strike 


At 9 P. M.,a cannon sends reverbera- 
tions through Havana from Cabanas 
Fortress across the harbor. 

Last week it meant curfew. Movies 
closed. Cafe owners rolled down their 
shutters. Pedestrians hurried indoors. 
Even the beggars who sleep on the 
pavements were prodded off to police 
Stations. The streets were deserted 
Save for soldiers, sailors, and police. 
Lt. Col. Jose Pedraza, in charge of 
keeping order in the city, ruled that no 
more than three persons could meet in 
public. 

After two days of this firm-handed 
treatment, Cuba’s revolutionary gen- 
eral strike collapsed. Thousands of 
strikers poured back to their jobs. 
Hundreds landed in jail. Strike organiz- 
ers must stand trial in military courts. 
The government dissolved unions 


which participated in the strike. Col- 
onel Pedraza by decree seized all their 
funds and property in Havana Province 
—a death blow for organized labor in 
Cuba. 

For the moment, President Carlos 
Mendieta was stronger than ever. Col. 
Fulgencio Matista, Chief of Staff and 
President-maker, had made good his 
boast: ‘Mendieta will not fall until my 
last soldier is killed.” 


7 
GREECE: The Much-Cursed Rebel 


Says Farewell to His Homeland 


“Upon that mercenary Senegalese 
and he-goat traitor Venizelos we have 
pronounced excommunication with the 
prayer that the following calamities 
may befall him: The sores of Job, the 
fate of Jonah, the leprosy of Johava, 
the gloom of the dead, the agony of 
the dying, the thunders of hell, the 
curse of God and of men.” 

Fifteen years ago the Metropolitan 
Ambrosios, Archbishop of Larissa, spat 
that malediction through his white 
beard. He felt M. Venizelos menaced 
the Greek Church. Compton Mackenzie 
recalls the incident in “Men of Tur- 
moil” published last week by Minton 
Balch ($3.75). When death took the 
Archbishop this month, it robbed him 
of the satisfaction of seeing disaster 
overwhelm the man he cursed. 

By the end of last week, M. Venize- 
los’s revolt against the government of 
Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris was a flat 
failure. In northern Greece, rebel troops 
fled in a rout, stopping only to loot 
banks of some 1,500,000 drachmas ($1,- 
410,000 currently). Hundreds sneaked 
over the Bulgarian border. More than 
300 captured leaders of the rebellion 
faced courts martial. Bomb-battered 
rebel ships hoisted white flags. 

Elvire Titayna, star girl reporter of 
the Paris Soir, told the world how 
Eleutherios Venizelos felt about it. To 
interview him she flew from France to 
Crete and swooped down through 
bursts of machine-gun bullets which 
rebels fired at her newspaper’s plane, 
thinking it a government ship. Mlle. 
Titayna buttonholed the aged states- 





man just as he was leaving with his 
wealthy wife and a few friends on the 
light cruiser Averoff. 

Pale and weeping, he turned to look 
his last on his beloved island. “Our 
revolt was just,’”’ he sobbed, “but I did 
not want it. Now I am going to retire 
from political life, and I am firmly de- 
cided never more to return to my coun- 
try.” 

He turned up later in Rhodes while 
the Averoff, largest of the rebel ships, 
steamed on to the Salamis naval base 
to surrender. At Rhodes, famous 2,200 
years ago for its 105-foot Colossus, the 
diminutive fugitive received assurance 
from the Italian Governor that he 
would not be extradited. He an- 
nounced he might go to France to join 
his two sons. Premier Tsaldaris an- 
nounced that the government would 
confiscate the rebel chief’s Cretan villa 
and even his mansions and farms. They 
are worth about $5,000,000, including a 
$100,000 library. 

War Minister George Kondylis, who 
smashed the revolt in Thrace, flew back 
to Athens for a triumphant reception. 
He quieted fears of a military dicta- 
torship by insisting he would obey the 
moderate Premier’s orders. 

Sea dogs who maintain that surface 
ships need not fear aerial attacks were 
delighted with the showing of the 25- 
year-old cruiser Averoff. Though 250- 
pound aerial bombs struck her several 
times, she was only slightly damaged. 


« 
AUSTRIA: ‘King’ Anton Says He 


Fired at Himself in a Rage 


It was a gray trial. Outside the 
fortress-like gray building, gray-uni- 
formed soldiers pointed machine guns. 
Steel-helmeted men with fixed bayo- 
nets scanned reporters’ credentials 
three times, and frisked all visitors. 

Dr. Anton Rintelen, former Minister 
to Italy, faced a military court on 
charges of complicity in high treason. 
July 25, after Nazis launched the putsch 
which cost Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss his life, they named the diplomat 
his successor. He never took office. 
The coup failed, and Dr. Rintelen sur- 
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KEYSTONE 


Herringbone Lanes for Pedestrians at Charing Cross, London: 
Motorists Were Getting Tired of Such Fancy Traffic Schemes 


rendered. Later he wounded himself in 
an attempt at suicide. 

Last week “King Anton of Styria,” 
as admirers called him when he was 
Governor of the province, dragged him- 
self on a crutch into the gray-walled 
court room. The wound had cost him 
half his former weight and still para- 
lyzed his side. 

But he retained some of his old ar- 
rogance. Anger dyed his grav face 
when Dr. Friedrich Funder, editor of 
the Catholic Reichpost and once his 
friend, accused him of threatening to 
depose Dr. Dollfuss. 

An army General and a civil judge, 
seated on gilded chairs behind a semi- 
circular bench, heard convincing testi- 
mony. Witnesses included Baron Karl 
Karwinsky, State Secretary, and Baron 
Odo Neustaedter-Stuermer, Minister of 
Social Welfare. Both agreed that the 
murdered Chancellor had distrusted Dr. 
Rintelen. Baron Karwinsky added that 
on Dr. Dollfuss’s orders he had the de- 
fendant shadowed. 

The president of the tribunal caused 
the only laugh in the two-week trial. 
He absentmindedly read a secret report 
damning a State witness as a Nazi sus- 
pect. 


Dr. Rintelen denied everything, even 
the suicide attempt. He had not in- 
tended to kill himself, he asserted, in 
spite of his farewell letter to his wife. 
He had only snatched a pistol and fired 
at himself in a fit of rage inspired by 
unjust treatment. But the court sen- 
tenced him to life imprisonment at 
hard labor. 


Balls 
the 


BRITAIN: 
Traffic 


Give 
‘Blues’ 


Orange 


Bobbies 


Leslie Hore-Belisha, Britain’s natty 
young Minister of Transport, has a 
genius for thinking up new safety 
schemes. Police, who have to enforce 
them, wish he’d retire. In particular, 
they wish he had never thought of the 
orange-colored glass balls he installed 
as London traffic beacons last October. 
Bobbies are still chasing drunks, small 
boys, and air-gun enthusiasts who use 
the tempting globes as targets. 

Last week Lord Trenchard, London 


Police Commissioner—“Boom” to nick- 


namers—had to assign’ more than 100 
men and women officers to enforce an- 
other Hore-Belisha scheme—a 30-mile 


— 


speed limit in crowded areas. Lord 
Trenchard announced in his deep sono- 
rous voice that plain-clothes officers 
patrolling the streets in cars, would 
make the arrests. 

Motorists yawped. Under the law, 
they pointed out, they can be halted 
only by “a police constable in uniform,” 
Moreover, bandits could easily pass 
themselves off as plain-clothes officers. 

London newspapers backed up the 
motorists with sarcastic editorials. The 
Daily Express urged the dynamic Scot- 
land Yard chief to name his motorized 
policewomen “mobile Marys, prowling 
Pollies, automobelles, watchful Win- 
nies, brake-or-you’re-broke girls, speed 
sweeties, or lynx-eyed Lizzies.” 


BRITISH BRIEFS: Lady’s Retorts; 


Attache’s Trousers; Duke’s Troubles 


The House of Commons learned last 
week that the widely heralded repartee 
of Lady Astor, American born M. P,, 
is not inexhaustible. 

She was at her best recently when a 
fellow member reproached her for not 
wearing British stockings. 

“Oh, my honor, my modesty!” she 
cried, “how does the gentleman know ?” 

But last week genius flagged. She 
had been interrupting orators. Finally 
John Wilmot, a new-fledged member, 
snapped: ‘Make an exception of this 
evening and control yourself a little.” 

The Viscountess looked disconcerted. 
All she could think to say was: “Don't 
be rude.” 

Mr. Wilmot turned to his colleagues 
disgustedly: “It’s her continual running 
fire of comment that irritates the 
House.” 


® Capt. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal 
and discreet Beau Brummel of the 
Foreign Office, was in hot water in the 
House of Commons last week. 

Anti-Russian M. P.’s suggested that 
he take advantage of his coming Mos- 
cow visit, arranged primarily to discuss 
the Anglo-French security proposals, to 
recover stolen goods. During the 1917 
revolution, rioters raided the British 
Embassy in Petrograd (now Lenin- 
grad) and disappeared with plate and 
furniture worth $54,000. The diplomat 
refused to commit himself. 

Sir Alfred Knox, 65-year-old Con- 
servative, nearly stopped the session. 
“They not only got the plate and furni- 
ture,” he shouted, “but they retained 
the military attache’s trousers.” 


® William Angus Drogo Montagu, ninth 
Duke of Manchester, Earl of Manches- 
ter, Viscount Mandeville, Baron Mon- 
tague of Kimbolton, 59, owner of 4,000 
acres and three castles, was arrested 
last week on charges of obtaining 
$3,100 under false pretenses. In 4 
Westminster, London, court the noble- 
man promised to get a lawyer, and 
posted $1,200 bail. 

Although his mother and first wife 
were American heiresses, His Grace 
twice has gone into bankruptcy. T0 
raise money, he has sung in the chorus 
of a New York musical comedy, pro- 
duced’ movies, searched for gold, writ- 
ten for newspapers, and manufactured 
trucks. 
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THE DANCE: The Hairless Mr. 
Kreutzberg Runs the Gamut 


A slight, black-clad figure trailed ten 
feet of bright red scarf across the stage 
of New York’s Guild Theatre last Sun- 
dav. He twirled it in circles, wrapped 
it about his arm, let it fall in graceful 
cascades. Harald Kreutzberg, hairless- 
headed German dancer, portrayed his 
macabre “Songs of Death” to a packed 
house 

An absence of two seasons, during 
which he toured the Orient and Amer- 
ica’s West Coast, cost the 33-year-old 
artist none of his popularity with New 
York patrons. They bought all of the 
1,000 seats in the Guild Theatre. Scores 
of dance enthusiasts stood up through 


the performance of eleven numbers. 
The dancer ran the emotional scale. In 
“Spanish Impressions,” music by Al- 
beniz, Kreutzberg scampered about, 
mischievous and airy as Puck. In the 


Jester’s Dance from the ballet, “Don 
Morte,” he became a quiet, mournful 
figure. 

The morning preceding the perform- 
ance he occupied with odd preparations. 
To his room at the Hotel Astor, Mr. 
Kreutzberg called a bewildered barber. 
With shaving mug in one hand, a 
straight razor in the other, the barber 
contemplated the dancer’s rounded 





—— — — — 


pate. The, problem was a nice one: 
should he charge for a haircut or a 
shave ? 

Mr. Kreutzberg has kept his head de- 
void of hair ever since his.first public 
success in Berlin (1925). Twice a week, 
experts lather and shave it. Usually 
they charge 60 cents for the operation. 


While the haircut-shave was in prog- 
ress, a hotel minion unpacked Mr. 
Kreutzberg’s 30 costumes. Eleven 
needed pressing for the evening per- 
formance, so for three hours, a strong- 
armed maid ironed short white satin 
breeches, huge scarves, and glittering 
tights. 

The dancer designs all his own cos- 
tumes during the Summer months, 
when he is conducting a class at Salz- 
burg. Before he took up the. dance at 
18, he studied art. An art training, he 
claims, makes costume designing easy. 

All costumes are first made out of 
linen or unbleached muslin. Dressed in 
these, Mr. Kreutzberg plans new cho- 
regraphy. When a new dance is com- 
pleted, the costume becomes an integral 
part of it. A professional costumer 
then makes the final silk model from 
the practice garb. 

Many dance critics say Kreutzberg is 
a worthy successor to Nijinsky, famous 
Russian terpsichorean now in a Swiss 
insane asylum. Kreutzberg started his 
career as a disciple of the German 
Mary Wigman school of dancing. Now 
he has worked out his own more fluid 
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Harald Kreutzberg: Should His Barber Charge for a Haircut or a Shave? 


style, taking from Wigman only the 
graceful hand and foot movements. 


With Mr. Kreutzberg on all his tours 
goes Friedrich Wilckens, Viennese mu- 
sician, who composes most of the danc- 
ers music. While the men make public 
appearances, Mrs. Wilckens and 
Kreutzberg’s sister live quietly at the 
Seefeld home. 


ART: Fast-Growing Hobby Shies 


Away From Modernistic Tricks 


Almost every other one of the United 
States’s 30,000,000 families owns a 
camera. But statistics show that thou- 
sands of the country’s 13,000,000 usable 
machines rarely click at all, except to 
snap a picture of baby or a family 
picnic. 

Shutters worked overtime to produce 
last week’s forty-fifth annual exhibition 
of the Department of Photography of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Amateurs and profes- 
sional photographers displayed 104 
prints. Subjects ran from scrub-women 
to skyscrapers. 


The exhibition shows that modernistic 
tricks—sharp angles, grotesque shad- 
ows, bizarre points of view—are losing 
ground. So are the pictures of soft, 
diffused light so popular fifteen years 
ago. Most exhibitors strove to drama- 
tize their subjects simply. M. E. Well- 
born Smith displayed studies of Negro 
types. Helen Farrell, who has been 
snapping shutters only four years, con- 
tributed a view of New York’s Little 
Church Around the Corner. Adolf Fass- 
bender showed expert painting-like 
landscapes. 


Mr. Fassbender, a Fellow of Britain’s 
Royal Photographic Society and teacher 
in the Brooklyn Institute’s school of 
photography, says camera art is still 
on the rise. Five years ago, he had 35 
students; this year, nearly 300. Mr. 
Fassbender also gives private instruc- 
tion to 200-odd photographically minded 
folk. These are 98 per cent amateur, 
mostly tired doctors and engineers on 
the lookout for a hobby. They take 
their cameras seriously and pay whack- 
ing prices for lenses. 


Year after year, interest increases in 
this new art. Besides some 80 large 
metropolitan clubs in the country, in- 
numerable school organizations have 
sprung up in the last five years. At 
present the Pacific and East Coasts are 
the most camera-conscious parts of the 
country. 


Film and camera sales figures are 
steadily on an up-curve. Last year 
dealers sold 2,000,000 37-cent cameras. 
Eastman Kodak Co. can’t keep up with 
the demand for its $1 box Brownie. In 
the high-priced field, three or four thou- 
sand different types, mostly of German 
manufacture, flood the market. Camera 
material has risen in price, incomes 
have been cut by the depression, but 
enlightened photo fiends willingly pay 
$100 for a machine where once they 
were satisfied with $3 Brownies. 
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AIR BASES: Pan American Begins Building Steps, 


Planning 70-Hour China Service, and ‘Menacing’ Japan 


At a Seattle, Wash., dock, clerks 
checked the manifest papers of a 
sturdy 15,000-ton freighter, the S. S. 
North Haven. Amid shouts of foremen 
and the creaking of cranes, stevedores 
in greasy dungarees stowed in the 
ship’s dark hold a strange, varied 
cargo. 

The thousands of items were destined 
for no market. They were for the use 
of the ship’s passengers—-74 construc- 
tion men, 44 technicians. Aboard went 
100 cartons of 5-cent candy bars, two 
windmills, wicker porch furniture, ten- 
nis nets, radio towers, 48 cans of foot 
ease, ready-made houses and the finest 
collections of aerial radio navigation 
equipment ever assembled. 

Thus last week on the Pacific water- 
front, commercial aviation launched its 
most ambitious effort. The North Hav- 
en's cargo, which would have filled 300 
railroad cars, was destined for remote 
Pacific islands. On these tiny dots of 
land the freighter’s passengers would 
build stepping stones for Pan American 
Airways’ projected airline from Ala- 
meda, Calif., to Canton, China. 


Protest: The full significance of Pan 
American’s bold venture was not long 
in coming out. In Tokyo, Japanese edi- 
tors scanned the proposed route: Cali- 
fornia Hawaii Midway Islands- 
Wake Guam Manila —-Canton. To 
spy-conscious readers they yelled that 
the airline came within 600 miles of 
Japan! Worse than that, it ran smack 
through the middle of Japan’s precious 
area of mandated islands given her aft- 
er the war by the League! By veering 
a little off course, the American flying 
liners vould be able to look down on 
Japan’s new submarine bases. Feature 
articles shouted that there was no real 
difference between a commercial and a 
military air route. Both required rc- 
fueling facilities, radio beacons, and 
weather observatories. 
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AMERICAN AIR-FORCE SHAKES 
FINGER UNDER JAPAN’S NOSE— 
AMERICA UNDER GUISE OF COM- 
MERCIAL ENTERPRISE ESTAB- 
LISHING MILITARY AIRPORTS IN 
PACIFIC EXTENDING TO GATES 
OF JAPAN. 


Tokyo’s feelings were not soothed 


by Secretary of the Navy Claude A.” 


Swanson. He frankly admitted that Pan 
American had agreed to turn over the 
bases of its 8,500-mile California-China 
air highway to the government upon 
request. 


Two House bills introduced by Rep- 
resentative John H. Tolan of California 
added more fuel to the fire. One pro- 
posed that harbors be scooped out at 
Midway and Wake Islands; the other, 
that weather-observing ships be sta- 
tioned there. 


GROUNDWORK: Lmperor Hirohito and 
his fellows have at least three and a 
half months of grace before planes 
bearing the Winged World, Pan Ameri- 
can’s insignia, begin soaring China- 
ward. It will take the North Haven’s 
technicians at least until July to build 
their stepping stones. 


Five men will disembark at Kaneohe 
Bay on air-minded Hawaii. Leaving 
them to hammer rivets in radio towers, 
the North Haven will plow northwest- 
ward 1,380 miles to the Midway Islands, 
acquired by the United States in 1859. 
Alongside of Easter Island—a 1-mile 
square chip of coral in the Pacific—the 
freighter will ride anchor for fifteen 
days while the construction crew lugs 
ton after ton of equipment ashore. 


Imported Chinese labor will help 
build ramps and docks, a guiding radio 
station, a windmill-powered water sys- 
tem, a power house, two staff-quarter 
buildings, a manager’s house, a ten- 
nis court, and a field office. The new 
arrivals should get a hearty welcome 
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WIDE WORLD 


New Martin Clipper, Built for the Long Jump From California to Hawaii 


Guam-Manila-Canton hops should be 
easy for Sikorsky Clippers, a type al- 
ready in use on Pan American’s Miami- 
Buenos Aires route. 


Business: Merchants do not need any 
Pan American salesman to tell them 
the value of bringing China, the world’s 
richest potential market, within three 
days of San Francisco and four days of 
New York. _ 

Tue Company: Pan American Air- 
ways was the only big United States 
airline not caught in the airmail scan- 
dal last year, when companies faced the 
charge of having made collusive agree- 
ments with competitors. Pan American 
happened to have no competing Amer- 
ican lines in its territory. 

In 1927 the company started busi- 
ness as the United States’s first inter- 
national airline—actually no more than 
a 90-mile ferry service between Key 
West and Havana. During its first year, 
Pan American had only 7 planes and 
118 employes. But some of those em- 
ployes were wading through Brazilian 
swamps, climbing 20,000-foot moun- 
tains in the Andes, and beating their 
way through equatorial jungles. Me- 


INTERNATIONAL 
Juan Terry Trippe, ‘That Fellow 
Who Organized the Flying Society’ 


thodically they laid out routes, built 
air fields and beacons. 


By 1929 the company had ringed 
Central America with airlines. 


By last year the company had ac- 
quired 32,552 miles of line and flown 
far enough to give every man, woman, 
and child in the United States a 1-mile 
ride. In 1934 its 139 planes flew the 
bulk of the annual $7,000,000 worth 
of American foreign airmail and col- 
lected fat passenger fares from 108,000 
people. 

Some domestic airline operators com- 
plain because Pan American gets $2- 
per-mile mail-carrying rate while they 
get an average of 27.6 cents. But do- 
mestic operators get free government 
weather and beacon service while Pan 
American had to supply its own. Plac- 
ing and maintaining 99 radio-weather 
stations on Andean hilltops and on 
sparsely populated Argentine pampas 
was expensive business. In all, the 
company had to employ nearly as many 
men as all other United States airlines 
together. 


TRANSPACIFIC: Three years ago Pan 
American started collecting air routes 
that seemed to have no place in its 
South and Central American loop. In 
Alaska it bought Alaskan Airways, 
Inc., and Pacific International Airways. 
These lines spanned the Alaskan wastes 
from Eagle on the Canadian border to 
Nome on the West Coast and from 
Wiseman in the north to Anchorage 
and Ugashik in the south. Apr. 2, a 
new 700-mile link will connect Juneau 
and Fairbanks. 

In 1933 Pan American joined with 
the Chinese National Government to 
form China National Aviation Corp., 
with 2,985 miles of line. From Shang- 
hai the new routes stretched 959 miles 
south to Canton, 800 miles north to 
Peking, and 1,226 miles west to Cheng- 
tu. 

“Why,” people asked, “did the com 
pany want these isolated lines?” 

The answer was that they fitted per- 
fectly into a transpacific service. By 
this time next year world travelers will 


be able to fly over Pan American and 
associated lines all the way from Bue- 
nos Aires to Peking—nearly 18,000 
miles. 


THE Man: The man at the top of this 
company, which boasts about half 
again as many route-miles as its near- 
est competitor—the British Imperial 
Airways—has no niche in Who’s Who. 
Juan Terry Trippe (pronounced Trip) 
is reluctant to blow his own horn. At 
Pennsylvania’s smart Hill School, prep 
students nicknamed him “Mummy.” At 
Yale in 1920 he was “that fellow who 
organized the flying society.” 

In 1664 the Trippe family settled on 
Maryland’s pastoral Eastern Shore to 
produce generation after generation of 
seafaring men. From his mother’s Lat- 
in ancestors Juan inherited his Spanish 
first name and dark complexion. Both 
were invaluable aids in wheedling air- 
line concessions from 30 South Ameri- 
can and Caribbean governments. 

Like many aviation executives he got 
his first taste of flying during the war. 
After discharge, he graduated from 
Yale and then spent a few unhappy 
years in Lee Higginson & Co., New 
York brokerage house. Then he ap- 
proached three friends, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney, Percy Rockefeller, and 
William Vanderbilt. Would they be will- 
ing to go in with him and form a 
commercial airline? They agreed. 

In 1926 United States Airmail Route 
No. 1—Colonial Airway’s Boston-New 
York line—resulted. A year later Pan 
American was born. 

He preached and prayed with his 
men. They weren’t off for a lark in 
flying machines, he told them, but were 
“operating elements in an industry of 
transportation.” They had to keep on 
schedule—and they did 99.7 per cent 
of the time. 

Mr. Trippe, almost as shy at 35 as 
he was in Hill School, is married to 
Elizabeth Stettinius, daughter of the 
late Morgan partner. In the Summer- 
time he lives at East Hampton, Long 
Island. On Summer afternoons he usu- 
ally flies his own amphibian plane home 
from his Manhattan offices. 
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When This Picture Was Published in Germany Dr. George 
von Dehn (Right), Envoy to Irish Free State, Was Dismissed 
From Service Because Hitler Thought This Usual Courtesy of 
Kissing the Dublin Papal Nuncio’s Ring Unworthy of a German 
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INTERNATIONAL 
With a Pen Dipped in His Own Blood, Delegate Gregorio A Lawyer Replies to a Columnist, and the © 
Perfecto Signs New Philippine Constitution, at Manila 


Cesar Campinchi (Left) and Horace de 
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imself Sentenced to the Guillotine for 
Which Took 90 Minutes to Summarize 
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Wiley Post Drops Landing Gear at Start of Strato-Flight From 
Los Angeles. In Plane Capable of 180 Miles an Hour in Nor- 
mal Altitude, He Averaged 279 and Touched 340 in Upper 
Air, Came Down at Cleveland When Oxygen Supply Gave Out 


WIDE WORLD 


» INTERNATIONAL 
Vins: Duel in Paris Soccer Stadium Between The Hermit of Antarctica Starts North: Admiral Byrd at 
de | Who Pinked His Opponent in the Arm Dunedin, New Zealand, Extending His Hand to the Mayor 
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GIRDLER: 


Means His ‘Wills’ and ‘Won’ts’ 


‘Typical’ Steel Man 


Feb. 7 the United States Government 
decreed “Thou shalt not’ to the pro- 
posed $325,000,000 merger of Republic 
Steel Corp. and the Corrigan-McKinney 
Steel Co. (See page 25). Alleging vio- 
lation of anti-trust laws, it filed petition 





Lehigh is going from it to steel, Girdler 
went into steel. 

He began as London salesman for the 
Buffalo Forge Co. He rose from minor 
executive posts to important ones in 
four other companies, solely, he ex- 
plains, by “hard work.” Now he is head 
of the third largest steel company in 
America. Some regard him as the in- 
dustry’s Crown Prince, all ready to 
ascend the throne being vacated by the 
aging Charles M. Schwab. Neither the 
“Strive and Succeed” motif of his life 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Tom Girdler: ‘Bald as Hell’? and Doesn’t Like Thomas 


for an injunction. This Monday, when 
the government presented its case be- 
fore the courts in Cleveland, there was 
more than one reason why Republic 
and Corrigan-McKinney tried to insist: 
“We will merge.” 

One reason was Tom Mercer Girdler, 
reticent and inaccessible chairman of 
the board and president of Republic. 
Tom Girdler is used to saying “I will.” 
On occasion he can also say “I won’t.” 
Whichever he says, he means. 

At the beginning of his career his 
father told him that instead of going to 
college he had better stay home to mind 
the farm in Jeffersonville, Ind. Girdler 
said “I won’t.” He went to Lehigh— 
and, as the usual result of going to 


nor the nickname of Crown Prince dis- 
please him. 

One thing irks him—being called 
Thomas. In Clark County, Ind., 58 
years ago, his parents named him Tom, 
not Thomas, for his grandfather, a 
country doctor. 

The Crown Prince likes subordinates, 
as well as fellow executives, to call him 
Tom, just as furnace gangs called old- 
timers in steel by their first names 
when they rose from puddlers to presi- 
dents. Girdler came to his present job 
from the presidency of Republic’s next 
biggest competitor, Jones & Laughlin 
Corp. 

He took the four companies Cyrus S. 
Eaton threw together and, in the midst 


of the depression, did a capable job of 
making them a single unit. 

Bluntly he describes himself as “bald 
as hell,” and bluntly he rules a princj- 
pality stretching from the Mahoning 
Valley in Ohio to the Birmingham Va]- 
ley in the South. When NRA said let 
there be collective bargaining, Girdler 
replied all right, but only by company 
unions. During the threats of a stee] 
strike last Spring it was suggested that 
he and the rest of the industry’s chiefs 
get together with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Girdler grew derisive: 
“I have a little farm with a few apple 
trees, and before spending the rest of 
my life dealing with John Lewis (presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers) [| 
am going to raise apples and potatoes,” 

This didn’t amuse the administration. 
Then Mr. Girdler showed he could be 
beatific as well as blunt. He tactfully 
patched some fences by publicly con- 
ferring his blessing on the NRA as 
“originally conceived by the President.” 

He issues his pronouncements from a 
bare Cleveland office in the Union Trust 
Co. building. There are 25 employes 
who do his bidding (“he is an ideal 
boss’’), and there is a big table for him, 
strewn with papers, magazines, and 
books on horses and dogs. Horse pic- 
tures hang around the walls. But from 
the windows he, unlike most other 
Cleveland executives, has no view of 
Lake Erie. ‘What,’ he asks, “do I care 
about the lake?” 

He prefers horses. His favorite pic- 
ture of himself shows his 170-pound, 
5-foot-8 person astride one of his six 
hunters. In Mentor, twenty miles from 
Cleveland, he bought his 118-acre es- 
tate—the “little farm” where he may 
raise the apples and potatoes—hbecause 
it was a good place for the horses. With 
its big 14-room brick house, it is also 
a good place for his wife and the one 
daughter who lives at home. 

He has no intention of retiring there 
as long as he “can work and think.” 
He works “normal hours” (8:40 to 5) 
six days a week. When he stops work- 
ing he forgets all about business. He 
exercises whenever he has time, “to 
keep my waistline down.” Except for 
occasional horseback rides, the exercise 
is frequently going about in his “couple 
of’ cars (“drive ’em myself’) to watch 
horse races, baseball and football 
games. He doesn’t think much of golf. 

Nor does he think much of movies. 
As for radio, he can take it or leave it: 
“It has some useful points.” His read- 
ing consists of horse and dog stories 
and Westerns.” His best friend is his 
pipe. 

Back in Jeffersonville, before he be- 
came a disciple of “hard work,” Girdler 
and three kindred souls used to play 
hooky from school and lie under trees 
arguing which was the laziest. From 
them and other pals he learned lan- 
guage. He still is noted for extreme 
proficiency in swearing and telling dirty 
jokes. 

In business he enjoys a reputation 
as a “typical” steel man—two-fisted, 
hard-boiled, tough. He maintains the 
legend by wearing his hat in his office, 
snapping at persons who try to find out 
too much about his personal life. 
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STRIKE: Broun Defies; Russell 


Persists; Perkins Intervenes 

At 10:30 one night in New York last 
week, a noted newspaper columnist and 
a handful of reporters walked into the 
44th Street radio station of WEVD. 
Into a microphone of the station named 
for the late Eugene Victor Debs, union 
advocate and militant pacifist, the 
columnist drawled: 

“This is Heywood Broun speaking. 
As president of the American News- 
paper Guild I have been served with a 
legal paper which tells me that there 
are a number of things I may not do 

.I am restrained from threats of 
violence, insults, indecent talk and 
abusive epithets, annoying language— 
broadcast, spoken, or disseminated by 
the use of loudspeaking or other sound 
devices or radio... I’m going to con- 
fine myself to annoying language. 

“The injunction has invariably been 
used as a weapon of the powerful . 
against the weak .. . This specific in- 
junction .. . seems to me to be the most 
drastic ever handed down... the most 
unfair 

‘T don’t know whether I am using 


annoying language or not but the lan- 
suage employed by Vice Chancellor 
Berry (who issued the injunction in the 


New Jersey Court of Chancery) is cer- 


tainly annoying to me...” 
The legal paper that irritated the 
New York World-Telegram columnist 


vas one issued against reporter-strikers 
f The Newark Ledger Mar. 7. Supple- 
y a 177-page bill of complaints 
which The Ledger publisher and trus- 
been collecting since last 
the injunction ordered the 44 
to stop picketing, boycotting, 
stributing their strike newspaper, mo- 
Ledger’s  strike-breakers, 
x annoying language in broad- 


tees have 


esting ie 


und using 


sroun, anxious to test the validity of 
1a sweeping document, deliberately 
lefied it twice within four days. First, 
e distributed copies of the strikers’ 
orter to Newark pedestrians. 
’s later, after his radio broad- 
st, he hurried across the Hudson 
Rit Manhattan and climbed the 
strike 


headquarters over 
vern, two doors away from 
er’s Bank Street building. 


liceman 
irrest him, 


had appeared by 
Mr. Broun went 


in Washington the Federal 
started moving to end the 
strike—first consequential 
to hit newspaper editorial 
Labor Frances 
into the fray P. W. 
Labor Department mediator. 
negotiations started imme- 


secretary of 


lered 


hers as well as 8000-odd Amer- 
wspapers Guild members re- 


tan WY 
“al UN 


“Zed any plan successfully to unionize 
porters hinged on the outcome of the 
fracas. 


‘ewark Hence the Ledger’s 
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stubborn fight. Hence the Guild’s sound 
trucks, broadcasts, and pickets. 

Trouble began last October when The 
Ledger’s skeleton Guild chapter started 
negotiations for a contract with Lucius 
T. Russell, publisher, to govern hours 
and wages. He refused to hear Guild 
demands. Nov. 13 he plastered a notice 
on the office bulletin board: 

“You can go to all the Regional 
Labor Boards you damn please and you 
will get no relief from The Ledger... 
I will make it quite nervous for quite 
a number of The Ledger personnel if 
the thing ever reaches that point.” 

Next day Mr. Russell added another 
bulletin: “I am going to discharge 25 




















































































































































Heywood Broun: 


per cent of the staff in the next two 
weeks and after I return from Hot 
Springs I will discharge 25 per cent 


more.” Three days later the strike be- 
gan. 

Manned by strikers, sound trucks 
rolled out of garages to blare on New- 
ark’s crowded Market and _ Broad 
Streets: “Lucius T. Russell, publisher 
of the Newark Ledger, is unfair to 
editorial workers. He violates the 
NRA.” Hundreds of pickets from local 
and New York City newspaper offices 


volunteered to march placards up and 
down important streets. 

These efforts had a telling cumulative 
effect. In the bill of complaints on 
which the injunction was granted, a 


Ledger executive testified the news- 
paper had lost 40,000 lines of advertis- 
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ing when fifteen of the paper’s largest 
and richest accounts ceased advertising 
as a result of the strike. 

Money poured into strike coffers from 
practically every Guild chapter in the 
nation. The Guild has given strikers 
weekly benefits averging about $13.75 
each from the $20,000 collected. Guild 
officials say the strike has cost Mr. 
Russell nearly three times as much in 
loss of circulation, advertising, and at- 
torney’s fees. 

Even the arch-conservative Editor 
and Publisher, organ of American news- 
paper business, took a faintly pro- 
Guild attitude in this specific case. ‘““Mr. 
Russell is far from being a typical pub- 


Myself to Annoying Language’ 






lisher,” wrote Marlin Pew, its editor. 
“For many years he has successfully 
conducted his daily on lines which 
probably could not be ae ated in any 
city (He) personifies the ‘benevo- 
lent autocrat’ . and sometimes does 
not stress benevolence ... This pub- 
lisher has talked—‘make good, boy, or 
out you go.’ No tender, solicitous tol- 


erance, no New Deal social vision in the 
Russell make-up; rather the hardboiled 
boss who knows what he wants, pays 
his way, and expects maximum serv- 
ice.” 

Mr. Russell was in Hot Springs last 
week trying to calm an overwrought 
temper. Settlement negotiations were 
being conducted between the Guild and 
two Ledger trustees, appointed by a 
court at stockholders’ request. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Ben Ali Haggin, artist, and 
the former Mary McLoughlin Colahan, 
a son, still unnamed. 

BirTHDAY: Wilbur Glenn  Voliva, 
overseer of the Christian Apostolic 
Church and of Zion, Ill., 65, Mar. 10. 
“If you don’t believe the world is flat,” 
he snapped, “just try a diet of butter- 
milk and Brazil nuts.” 


®Sir Malcolm Campbell, British rac- 
ing driver trying to break his own rec- 
ord at Daytona Beach, Fla., 50, Mar. 
11. He stayed in bed with a cold. 


® Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, grand old lady 
of the American stage, 90, Mar.12. In 
Montvale, Va., she deprecated the oc- 
casion: “Oh, shucks! don’t mention it.” 


® Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of The 
New York Times, 77, Mar. 12. 


® Theodore A. Metz, composer of “A 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight,” 
87, Mar. 13. He had to postpone a hot 
time in a New York night club because 
of his “‘misery’”—rheumatism. 


® Robert Tyre (Bobby) Jones Jr., golf- 
er, 33, Mar. 17. 


ENGAGED: Crown Prince Frederik of 
Denmark, 36, and Princess Ingrid, 24, 
only daughter of Crown Prince Gus- 
taf Adolf of Sweden. 


® Prince Juan, 21, third son and heir- 
presumptive of former King Alfonso 
of Spain, “unofficially” to Princess Ma- 
ria Mercedes, 24, daughter of Prince 
Carlos of Bourbon-Sicily. 

MARRIED: James Maxton, long- 
haired,, fiery Clydeside Member of Par- 
liament, and Madeleine Glasier, his sec- 
retary, at Battersea register office, 
London. 





INTERNATIONAL 
Lord Mayor of Dublin Arrives to 
Honor St. -Patrick in New York 





ARRIVED: The Right Honorable 
Alfred Byrne, T. D., Knight of the 
Grand Cross of St. Sylvester, Lord May- 
or of Dublin, from Dublin, in New York 
for the St. Patrick’s Day parade. He 
came wearing the harp and Tudor rose 
chain of his office. “Is there anything 
else but Irish in the city of New 
York?” he asked, shortly before pre- 
senting Mayor F. H. La Guardia with 
Killarney shamrocks and the press with 
a statement signed “Alfie.” 


Diep: Richard Berry Harrison, 70, 
“de Lawd” of “The Green Pastures,” 
of a coronary occlusion, in New York. 
Until five years ago this son of run- 
away slaves was in turn newsboy, Pull- 
man porter, elocution teacher and 
Shakespearean reader on Chautauqua 
circuits, and dramatic instructor at the 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina. Then Marc Connelly 
asked him to take the part of God in 
his new play about the Negro concep- 


é WIDE WORLD 
W. G. Voliva, 65, Believer in Flat 
World, Inspecting a Chicago Exhibit 


tion of Heaven. Harrison hesitated un- 
til Bishop Herbert Shipman of New 
York assured him the role was not sac- 
rilegious. 

For five years in 1,657 performances 
he answered the cue given by the An- 
gel Gabriel: “Gangway! Gangway for 
de Lawd Gawd Jehovah!” Three weeks 
ago he told the latest Angel Gabriel: 
“I’m going to take a rest, Gabe. I’m 
tired.” 


® Michael Idvorsky Pupin, 76, physi- 
cist and inventor, of uremic poisoning, 
in New York. This Serbian shepherd 
boy arrived in New York in 1874 with a 
fez on his head and a piece of apple 
pie in his hand. Jeering newsboys baited 
him. In a fight he lost the pie but kept 
his hat. 


He worked his way through school 
and Columbia University to which, after 
foreign study, he returned as an in- 
structor. Using his leisure for research, 
he invented a method of electric tun- 


es 
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Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 90: 
‘Oh, Shucks, Don’t Mention It’ 


ing that made it possible to send wire- 
less messages without one interfering 
with another; a new mode of X-ray 
photography, and the load coil which 
is the basis of long-distance telephon- 
ing. 


® Jeremiah Smith Jr., 65, Commission- 
er General of the League of Nations to 
Hungary, after a long illness, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Virtually unknown at 
the time of his appointment in 1924, 
he had the job of administering a $50,- 
000,000 loan which, the League hoped, 
would set Hungary on its financial feet 
in about 30 months. Smith won fame 
by doing the job in six months, leaving 
two thirds of the loan untouched, and 
refusing to accept a $100,000 salary 
when he resigned in 1926. 


® Other deaths: George Earle Buckle, 
editor of The London Times from 1884 
to 1912 ... Joel S. Coffin, chairman 
of the board of the Locomotive Manu- 
facturing Corp., a subsidiary of the 
American Locomotive Co. .. . Robert 
Alexander Bowman, a founder and 
president of the Bowman Dairy Co. of 
Chicago ... Samuel H. Yonge, engineer 
who developed the “woven mattress” 
anti-erosion shields in use along the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 
Sick List: Premier Richard B. Ben- 
nett of Canada (heart disturbance): 
improving. 
Mary Boland, film actress (bitten by 
a black widow spider): out of danger. 
Alyce Jane McHenry, 10-year-old Ne- 
braska girl (upside-down stomach): 
recovering from operation in Fall River, 
Mass., with encouragement of thou- 
sands of letters and presents. : 
Queen Alexandrine of Denmark 
(emergency intestinal operation): rest- 
ing easily in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Frank Greges, New York sandwich 
man who returned $45,000 lost securl- 
ties ‘(insanity, in which he announced 
himself God): recovering, he decided: 
“I must have been crazy.” 
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REPUBLIC: Merger? Cummings: 


‘No;’ Directors: ‘Why Not?’ 

In Cleveland Monday two steel com- 
panies came into United States Dis- 
trict Court to fight the government’s 
opposition to their plans. One was 
Republic Steel Corp., of which Tom 
M. Girdler is president (see page 22). 
The other was Corrigan-McKinney 
Steel Co. 

For half a year the two corporations 
have planned a $325,000,000 merger. 
But Feb. 7 Attorney General Homer 
Ss, Cummings asked the courts to en- 
join the merger and to punish Cyrus 
S. Eaton and six other Cleveland steel 
men—not including Mr. Girdler—for 
holding interlocking directorates. 

Eaton, once a multi-millionaire, now 
almost a pauper, in 1930 with Girdler 
formed Republic by merging a number 
of small companies. The next year he 
lost control to Girdler and his associates. 

Price McKinney and James Corrigan 
founded Corrigan-McKinney in 1901. 
McKinney shot and killed himself in 
1926, making his widow the largest 
minority stockholder. James Corrigan 
Jr.. who once worked as a bartender in 
Nevada, inherited his father’s control- 
ling interest and in turn left it to his 
widow, Laura, once a waitress. In 
1930, she sold it to S. Livingston and 
William G. Mather. 

The Mathers strongly favored the 
merger with Republic. When Mrs. Mc- 
Kinney approved the plan, the Corri- 
gan-McKinney Co.’s consent was as- 
sured. 

Five days before the government 
brought its injunction, Republic an- 
nounced that it, too, had practically 
mustered the necessary two-thirds of 
its shareholders. 

Together the two firms answered the 
Attorney General’s petition, which 
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Attorney General Wilentz, Who 


Asked $54.25 for Expenses 








sought to prohibit the merger on the 
ground that the new firm, by lessen- 
ing competition, would violate the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act. 


Corrigan-McKinney and its subsidiar- 
ies mine ore and produce semifinished 
steel. Republic buys most of its ore— 
much of it from a Corrigan-McKinney 
subsidiary—and manufactures finished 
steel. Thus, said the firms, there has 
been little real competition between 
them. The merger would make a com- 
plete unit from mining to manufacture. 
The plan would also give Republic the 
plant it needed near its chief clients, 
Detroit automobile manufacturers. 


Pending trial this week, the two com- 
panies offered a gentleman’s agreement 
not to merge for the time being. Mean- 
while, Republic worried about a private 
suit brought by Norman C. Norman (a 
figure in the Supreme Court gold-clause 
decision) to prevent it from paying 
brokers a fee of 50,000 new shares 


: 








INTERNATIONAL 
Albert S. Osborn: His Bill for 
Handwriting Study Was $12,000 


worth $750,000. Corrigan-McKinney 
directors prepared their replies to the 
interlocking directorate charges. Judge 
Paul Jones, scheduled to hear the in- 
junction proceedings, excused himself 
in favor of Judge Frederick Raymond, 
because he had too many stockholder 
friends. 


Then, with the stage all set, steel 
companies and government attorneys 
came into court to hear Assistant At- 
torney General Walter L. Rice open the 
government’s case by asserting: ‘Re- 
public’s control of the steel industry 
has gone far enough.” 


* 
HAUPTMANN: New Jersey Adds 
Up the Cost of Prosecution 
In the State Legislature at Trenton, 
N. J., Assistant Attorney General Joseph 


A. Lanigan appeared last week before 
the appropriations committee. He 
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Frederick Pope, Who Withdrew 


Hauptmann’s Pauper’s Oath 

wanted $81,106, in addition to the $50,- 
000 already appropriated, to pay the 
costs of Bruno Richard Hauptmann’s 


trial for the Lindbergh baby murder. 


In asking for it, he estimated the 
total cost of the case from the kidnap- 
ing through the trial at $1,181,000. The 
trial costs of $131,106—largest ever 
known in New Jersey—include a $21,- 
000 bill from the court stenographer; 
$10,418.71 for feeding and housing the 
jurors, their guards, Hauptmann, and 
his guards; and $46,661.15 for the eight 
handwriting experts. Albert S. Osborn’s 
bill alone was $12,000. 


“Some of the bills,” snorted Attorney 
General David T. Wilentz, “are out- 
rageously high. Some of them will not 
be approved by me.” Next day Mr. 
Wilentz, who is asking only $54.25 ex- 
penses, announced that his reference 
“certainly was not intended to be di- 
rected particularly at Mr. Osborn Sr., 
who served the State in the very highest 
and most capable manner.” 


In the defense camp, Mrs. Anna 
Hauptmann, barred from soliciting fur- 
ther funds in New York, announced 
plans to speak in Chicago, Detroit, and 
Milwaukee. Those cities immediately 
sought ways to prevent her appearance 
but could find none. Frederick Pope 
of. defense counsel withdrew Haupt- 
mann’s pauper’s oath and announced 
the defense would pay $10,000 costs 
of printing the trial records for an 
appeal. 


Hauptmann in the death house at 
Trenton occupied himself with visits 
from his spiritual adviser, the Rev. D. 
G. Werner of the Bronx’s German 
Seventh Day Adventist’ Church, and 
with writing an autobiography. At the 
end of last week Hauptmann saw the 
death house population shrink to four, 
with the execution of three prisoners. 
As they passed his cell on the way to 
the electric chair, he grasped their 
hands and counseled them: “Pray to 
God.” 
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BOXING: Mauling Man Mountains 
Clash, Clinch—Biff, Bang, Coma 


Radio City versus the Empire State 
Building—A Battle of Giants—The 
Biggest Fight in the History of the 
World. In other words Primo Carnera, 
weighing 263, versus Ray Impellittiere, 
weighing 258. 

It came to pass last Friday night in 
New York City. Carnera won in the 
ninth round when Harry Lenny, Im- 
pellettiere’s manager, hurled himself in- 





Whenever the pair embraced, honest 
Jack Dempsey, referee, leaped between 
them and forced a separation. This 
constant interference aggravated Primo 
as much as adverse decisions on a ten- 
nis court irritate Bill Tilden. 

Finally Dempsey let down the bars. 
After taking the sixth round by a nar- 
row margin, the Man Mountain erupted 
volcanically. He wound himself around 
Young Ray and massaged his features 
—with emphasis on his long nose. 
Young Ray could take it but he had 
nothing to give in return. After 30 sec- 
onds of the.ninth round he was still on 
his feet but practically in a coma. 

Carnera received the greatest ovation 
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‘Hey There,’ Says Referee Dempsey When Lenny (Right), Manager of 
Impellettiere, Rushes Into Ring to Stop Carnera’s Attack in Ninth Round 


stead of a towel into the ring to admit 
defeat on a technical knockout. 

Before the fight Joe Humphries, an- 
nouncer, introduced Impellittiere as 
Young Ray. Though he is only 24, he 
has less hair on his head than on his 
chest. His plan of attack was to con- 
centrate on Carnera’s liver, which Ray’s 
manager told him weighs 40 pounds. 

Aided by a longer reach and the 
knowledge that Carnera can’t even stun 
a fiy on a wall if it’s more than 2 feet 
away from him, Young Ray waded into 
Primo’s middle and earned three of the 
first five rounds on points. Primo kept 
trying to clinch, not to save himself, 
but because only at close quarters can 
he uppercut, backhand, and apply his 
raw-boned elbow to an opponent’s jaw. 





in his life. Yet there were almost as 
many boos as cheers. “Old Snaggle 
Tooth” yearns to be an idol. He trains 
seriously, lives straight, and because he 
now thinks it’s vulgar, he no longer al- 
lows photographers to snap him munch- 
ing three steaks at once. 

Two minutes after his defeat, Young 
Ray, whose barber father wanted him 
to go to West Point, walked out of his 
corner, apparently in sound health, over 
to a microphone and promised to do 
better next time. Impelletiere has never 
beaten a first-rate fighter in his life. 

The trimming Ray took left Carnera 
the logical man to fight Max Schmeling. 
In Hamburg two weeks ago, the Black 
Uhlan slugged Steve Hamas, Penn 
State’s ex-football star, so hard that 





es 


Hamas went to a sanatorium. Last 
week-end, doctors feared permanent in- 
jury, perhaps even death. He had g 
numb leg, double vision in his left eye, 
and possibly a fractured spine. ; 

The winner of a Carnera-Schmeling 
bout would probably challenge Max 
Baer, who has already knocked out 
both of them. The champion, a Jew, 
would like another crack at the Ger. 
man’s jaw: “Every punch in the eye [| 
give Schmeling will be one for Adolf 
Hitler.” 


SWIMMING: Undefeated Teams 


To Meet as Individuals Only 


Last week Robert Kiphuth, Yale’s 
swimming coach, continued the most 
remarkable winning streak in the his- 
tory of college sport. His team finished 
its eleventh consecutive season unbeaten 
—138 victories in a row. 

In the Midwest, Matt Mann coached 
Michigan to its seventh Big Ten aquatic 
crown in the last eight years. Recently 
Mann angled for a Michigan-Yale meet. 

He wired Kiphuth: “Let’s shoot the 
works and see who’s champion of the 
United States.” 

Kiphuth replied: “Yale is king of the 
conquered East and Michigan rules the 
West. Be content. A winning coach al- 
ways eats.” 

At the National Collegiates at Har- 
vard next week, Michigan and Yale 
swimmers will trade strokes. But of- 
ficially this will be a contest of indi- 
viduals, not a team championship. 

Mann is known as a psychological 
coach. He grooms the mental attitude 


_ of a swimmer. In the 1927 Michigan- 


Illinois meet, both teams were tied go- 
ing into the last event, a relay. Mann 
told one of his best sprinters, a nervous 
boy, to relax; he wasn’t going to race. 
At the end of the third lap, Michigan 
trailed by eight yards. Mann yelled to 
his idle star: “Get in and win it.” He 
did—and set a record. 

Kiphuth, who looks like a wrestler, 
stresses the physical side. He puts his 
squad through an arduous body-build- 
ing gymnasium course, develops half of 
his team from boys who never swam in 
competition before going to Yale. 

He himself goes swimming only once 
every two years—at Dartmouth where 
the water is kept hot. For his swim- 
mers, Kiphuth thinks the water ought 
to be kept at a temperature of 72 de- 
grees. Mann thinks 70 degrees is more 
exhilarating. 


CHESS: Solo Flohr and Botvinnik 
Draw; Lasker Beats Capablanca 


Chess playing is part of Russia’s sec- 
ond Five Year Plan, along with tooth- 
brushing, coal-digging, gas-mask drills, 
tennis, bike-racing, and rope-climbing. 
In Moscow’s Museum Beaux Arts—a 
Grecian-columned white marble build- 
ing that looks like New York City’s 
public library on Fifth Avenue—twenty 
chess masters of the world last week 
concluded a month of checkmating. 
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Jose Capablanca (Left) Puts Russian Opponent, Ryumin, in a Tight Spot 


Daily some 4,500 spectators paid 10 
rubles apiece to watch the wrinkle- 
browed contestants have it out on 64- 
square fields of battle. On a raised 
platform squirmed the players in high- 
backed antique chairs made comfort- 
able by red plush cushions. In back 
of the players Communist Boy Scouts 
perated enlarged chessboards so the 
bleacherites could follow every move 

the action. Four matches were 
played simultaneously; each player 
averaged between four and five moves 
an hour. 

Theoretically every perfectly played 
s-hess game ends in a draw. This whole 
tournament ended in a draw. Mikhail 
BDotvinnik, Soviet chess champion, lost 
two games but tied for first place with 
Solo Flohr, Czechoslovak who lost none. 
Botvinnik, a young, horn-rimmed- 
glassed engineer who wears a salmon- 
pink shirt and a red tie, won 9 games, 
drew 8, lost 2. Flohr won 7 games, 
lrew 12. But both players had a point 
score cf 13 won, 6 lost. (A draw counts 
as 15 point won and 14% point lost for 
0th ntestants). 

‘wo of the game’s master-minds cap- 
tured the crowd’s fancy—Dr. Emanuel 
asker, the 66-year-old German who 
bl cigar smoke into opponents’ eyes, 
nd Jose Capablanca, the Cuban who 
knows baseball records as well as he 

he various gambits. Dr. Lasker 


beat Capablanca out of third place by 
one point. When these two finally came 
to grips, fans fought for standing room. 
Walter Duranty, a New York Times 
reporter, cabled his paper a description 
of the mighty battle. 

“Capablanca has a glass of water be- 
side him but he has none of his usual 
insouciance. ‘I want to win this match,’ 
he declared. 

“Dr. Lasker drew the white and 
launched a powerful attack from the 
outset. After five hours of play the 
Russian fans were saying: ‘Capablanca 
is beaten—the old master has got him 
in a corner.’ 

“Then Capablanca got up and took a 
stroll—to clear his mind. ‘I’m afraid 
he’s got me,’ he said. Then he returned 
to his table. And rallied. 

“There came a new expression on the 
faces of the excited spectators. ‘See 
that?’ they murmured. ‘Capablanca is 
not licked yet. He will carry the game 
on till tomorrow and then may avoid 
defeat or even win.’’ 

But the position was hopeless. Four 
days later—the day set for the finish 
of this game—-Capablanca studied the 
board a while and conceded Dr. Lasker 
the match. 

The world’s woman champion, Vera 
Menchik, a _ roly-poly Czechoslovak, 
tried her mentality against the men. 
She finished twentieth—last. 
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SOVFOTO 
In Moscow’s Museum Beaux Arts, Chess Draws a Crowd at 10 Rubles Apiece 


MAXWELL: Party-Giver and 


Princess Collaborate in Song 


“I’m a poor woman, but by divers 
talents I manage to keep alive.” 

To Elsa Maxwell’s “divers talents”’ 
as a paid party-giver, the social world 
that is bounded by soup on the one side 
and fish on the other owes much good 
fun. She has employed her talents 
vigorously to dispel the droopy-lidded 
boredom of New York, London, Paris, 
and Hollywood society. 


Among her spicy contributions to 
tired party-givers, she counts the 10 
o’clock dinner hour, scavenger parties, 
treasure hunts, come-as-your-opposite 
parties. Until last week, when ‘the 
play “De Luxe” closed on Broadway, 
she acted a part satirizing her pro- 
fession of hostess. 


Miss Maxwell has been exploiting her 
engaging talents since she was a fat 
little girl of 10 in California 42 years 
ago. Loving parties but seldom in- 
vited, she invented a “rowboat” party 
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Light face figures indicate 
\.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
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SAT. (23d): “La Boheme:” Lucrezia Bori sings 
Mimi in Puccini's romantic opera of love 
in Paris garrets. ‘‘La Boheme” is t last 
of the eason’s broadcasts from the Met- 
opolitan Opera House 1:55 E.T 12:55 
C.F: 11:55 M.T 10:55 P.T. NBC—WEAF 

WIZ 
Cordell Hull: The Secreta of St lis 
cusses the proble of World T ind 
Recove ° 7:15 E.T.; 6:18 C.1 5:15 M.T 
4:15 P.T BC—W JZ 
Minneapolis Symphony: Eugene Or ndy 


conducts half-hour of light mecert 
luding Herbert's “Pune! lo.”’ 
- 


usic { chine 
8:00 M.7 7:00 P.T. 


10:00 Ie." 


9:00 C.T.; 


SUN, (24th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony: Werner Janssen, youngest nduc 
ane oO ré¢ de this , - cal 
body, onducts Schu 1 © ture 
Scherze ind Finale Bac “Ge t und 
Seels ‘ Dvor: s r i New 
World” yhony 3:00 E.T. 2:00 C.T 
1:00 M.T 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
Arturo Toscanini: T1 [tal tro 
eads i tudio orche 1 it i of 
<s ! selection | bet] hbereg 
Metropolitan-Opera star . t 
8:00 LT 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.1 5:00 P.1 
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N Bi y 
MON, (25th): England: Al 


tix 


1:45 FE.’ 12:45 < 


I . | 
TUES. (26th): Cleveland Symphony: yur 
j 9:50 | 8:30 7:30 
I.” 6:30 P VB 
“Voice of the Crusaders:”’ I ] ‘ h 
} } | 


Rochester Civie Orchestra: An 


WED. (27h): 
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C.T 2:30 M.T 1:30 P 


THURS, (28th): Budapest: |} 
] Hu + 
Mie <5 12:10 ie Poke 
Ni IAF. 
FRI. (29th): Grand National: Both vorks 
rebr« st fr 1 Ai ee a de n of 
the 1 es Which herald Spring in ! land, 


9:45 E 8:45 C.T.; 7:45 M.T.; 6:45 P.T. 
NBC WIZ CBS. 

Golden Gloves: New York amateurs f 
out with Chicago at Chicago, in the last 
stages of the intercit boxing tourname : 
11:30 E.T.; 10:30 C.T.; 9:30 M.T.; 8:30 
P.T. NBC—WEAF., 
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all her own. “As a form of amuse- 
ment,” Elsa tipped mothers’ pets out 
of the boat into the water. 

This week Miss Maxwell extended 
her range to radio with a song on Law- 
rence Tibbett’s final broadcast of the 
season over National Broadcasting Co.’s 
WJZ hook-up. The music, sentimental 
but ingenuous, she composed herself. 
But actual composition was only the 
first step in creating the song. She had 
to have lyrics—no Tin Pan Alley verses 
either. So she called on Princess Bar- 
bara Hutton Mdivani, who possesses 
almost enough money to buy as much 
time on the big networks as all radio 
advertisers used last year—$43,000,- 
000 worth. 

“T read the volume of poems the 
Princess: had privately printed and sent 
to her friends for Christmas. I phoned 
her and asked her to write some lyrics 
for my Chinese songs. In three hours— 
no, better make it 24 hours—she sent 
the completed verses down to me.” 

Miss Maxwell predicted the work would 
be “sensational” and immediately took 
it to Lawrence Tibbett. Two years ago, 
at a house party Grace Moore gave in 
Cannes in Southern France, the Metro- 
politan Opera baritone heard Elsa Max- 
well improvise some ditties and asked 
her to write a song for him. 

When she handed him the result of 
her collaboration with the Princess, he 
beamed. He would be delighted to sing 
it. Ina flurry of excitement, Elsa tele- 
phoned her friend the good news. The 
Princess, then “sick in bed,” refused 
to believe it. “Lawrence called her up 
and sang the song to her over the tele- 
phone,” Miss Maxwell purred. “It was 
beautiful. Barbara got well the very 
same day.” 

The words which cured the Princess- 
lyricist and soothed millions of radio 
fans: “I will not grieve, though we may 
part, for you have now become my 
heart... So I grieve not when we be- 
come like stars and sky, like days and 
OR su. 

On Saturday in London the Princess 
showed she could practice what she 
poesied. Announcing a decision to seek 
a Reno divorce from her Prince, she 
said: 

“Although we always were and are 
and will be the greatest and most sin- 
cere friends, we are not suited to live 
with one another .. (Alec) always 
said the only object of his life was to 
see me happy ... My opinion of no 
man could be nobler.” 


SEASONS: High-Brow Programs 
Fade With the Vernal Equinox 


Radio, its officials openly admit, is 
not in business for its health. Adver- 
tisers have one purpose in sponsoring 
programs: to persuade the largest pos- 
sible number of solvent Americans to 
buy. Even sustaining programs must 
never stray too far from mass appeal, 
since their primary purpose is to hold 
the audience at the loudspeaker until 
the sponsored programs come on. 

During the Winter, program direc- 
tors yield to minority tastes with grand 
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Major Edward Bowes (Bottom) and 


Some Amateur-Hour 


Performers 


opera and full-length symphony con. 
certs. But with the first stirring of 
Spring, radio has to gallop after its lis. 
teners with entertainment they can 
take on the run. Classical programs be. 
gin to get a cold shoulder. John Roya] 
program director for National Broad. 
casting Co., last week gave a frank rea. 
son: “My God, you can’t enjoy Beetho- 
ven and Wagner and Brahms with the 
sweat rolling down your back.” 

Long before the sweat begins rolling, 
radio’s serious-minded minority wil] 
lose major broadcasts of classic music. 
Last week Columbia transmitted the 
last of the New York Philharmonic’s 
concerts for children. On the same 
chain, “Understanding Music” expires 
néxt Monday, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony the week following. The Phil- 
harmonic’s series of two-hour Sunday 
afternoon concerts ends Apr. 28. Ches- 
terfield may or may not renew its con- 
tract with Lily Pons and Lucrezia Bori. 

This week Deems Taylor’s tabloid 
operas and Lawrence Tibbett’s song re- 
citals disappeared from the NBC net- 
work. Following them off the air goes 
the Metropolitan Opera this Saturday. 
Grace Moore lapses Mar. 26, Rose 
Bampton on the 31st, John McCormack 
in April, and Dr. Walter Damrosch in 
June. The Mutual chain loses the Chi- 
cago Symphony Apr. 27, the Newark 
Symphony in June. 

In former years, program directors 
fell back on jazz and comedy patter. 
But this Spring they have found an- 
other Summer “filler’—the amateur 
hour. On NBC’s Red Network next 
Sunday night appears the pioneer train- 
er of wild amateurs, Major Edward 
Bowes. The success of his program on 
New York’s WHN raised the station 
out of the doldrums and launched the 
national fad of angling for unrecog- 
nized talent—and throwing most of it 
back after a single brief performance. 

Last January, the Major decided he 
didn’t want to “fish in too small a pool” 
and offered his services to advertisers 
for $3,500 per broadcast. Chase & San- 
born took him up. 

Deems Taylor’s Opera Guild was cost- 
ing them about $6,500 a week. Six 
weeks ago its popularity chart dipped 
precariously when Eddie Cantor opened 
a competing Sunday night show on Co- 
lumbia’s rival network. The Major 
signed the contract a fortnight ago. 

Last week Major Bowes tried to 
name the “lousiest amateur,” but gave 
up with the remark: “If you were hit 
by a buzz saw, could you tell which 
tooth hurt you most?” Nevertheless, 
the worst performers have an edge on 
their more talented fellows when it 
comes to cashing in. Paid no more 
than $5 per head on the air, they some- 
times get from $10 to $20 afterwards 
for entertaining at parties. The worse 
they are the more they get. 

But the babble of amateurs, jazz 
bands, and comedians will not wholly 
drown out serious music this Summer. 
CBS and NBC promise occasional pick- 
ups af Summer symphonies from such 
points as Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York,-Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, 
and the Boston Esplanade. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE: MacLeish Brings ‘Panic’ 
To N.Y.’s Great White Way 


The Phoenix Theatre, Inc., newest of 
New York’s non-profit professional 
stage groups, put on its first show last 
week. It gave three impressionistic 
performances of “Panic,” Archibald 
MacLeish’s poetic tragedy of the 1933 
panking crisis. 

Phoenix Theatre subscribers—those 
who purchased tickets for two produc- 
tions at $2.20 each—viewed the show 
Thursday night in Broadway’s Im- 
perial Theatre. Friday evening was for 
critics and the general public. Satur- 
day night New Masses and New Theatre 
magazines bought out the house for a 
benefit. 

On Friday hisses and boos resounded 
from the high-priced orchestra seats at 
the close of scene in which the unem- 
ployed stalk the bankers. More hisses 
followed scenes in which the bankers 
futilely attempt to rectify matters. 
These came from the balconies. 

Critics were divided, too. Some ad- 
mitted confusion; others dogmatically 
declared MacLeish’s stirring verse be- 
longed between the covers of a book 
and not on the stage. 

“Panic” runs continuously for one 
hour and twenty minutes. The action 
shifts back and forth between two stage 
levels. The upper is a prosperous 
banker’s office; the lower, a_ street 
where crowds’ of unemployed gather to 
read the disastrous news of the bank 
crash. 

MacLeish has piled all the bank 
crashes into one day. McGafferty, the 
drama’s central figure, displays courage 


in the crisis. As the soundest banker 
in the land, he attempts to find the 
cause and apply a remedy. But his fel- 
low-bankers won’t back him up. Dur- 
ing one of their conferences a troop of 
unemployed breaks into the office, led 
by a blind man, MacLeish’s prophet. 
His groping fingers move over Mc- 
Gafferty’s face as he pronounces the 
middle-aged banker’s doom. 


... The living inherit the 
Hard speech of the dead like the 
seed of a pestilence. 
They carry it close in their mouths 
and their breath feeds it. 
You yourselves will feed it and die. 
You yourselves in your own mind 
will make the 

Fate that murders you. The burst- 
ing seed of 

Death is rotting ripe beneath your 
tongues! 


Then the banker loses his will to 
fight. The crowd learns of his suicide 
from the bulletin board while they 
chant the play’s closing line: ‘Man’s 
fate is a drum!” 

The 42-year-old poet-author, who 
won the Pulitzer Poetry Prize in 1933 
for “Conquistador,” has written ‘“Pan- 
ic,” his first play, in two rhythms. To 
make the lines spoken by the bankers 
sound pompous, MacLeish used a five- 
beat meter. For the clipped staccato 
nervousness of ordinary men’s speech, 
he used only three beats. 


The “movement” of the chorus of 
unemployed, created by Martha Gra- 
ham, carries out the theme of the play. 
Flexed knees, outstretched arms, 
clenched fists, all express the feeling 
of final defeat or jubilant hopes follow- 
ing the text as it progresses. 


PETER*A. JULEY & SON 


Sketch by Jo Mielziner of Set and Lighting Effects for the Play ‘Panic’ 


A year ago the directors of Phoenix 
Theatre—Nathan Zatkin, John House- 
man, and Virgil Thompson, musical 
director—produced Gertrude Stein’s 
much-talked-of “Four Saints in Three 
Acts.” Despite the fact that “Panic” 
made no money, they felt their latest 
attempt to give America something 
above “popular taste,”’ worth the effort. 


e ° 
SCREEN: ‘The Wedding Nigh? 
Gives Anna Sten Her Chance 


Two weeks ago Sam Goldwyn arrived 
in New York from Hollywood en route 
to Europe. His publicity department in- 
formed reporters that the great pro- 
ducer would be glad to see them in his 
hotel suite. He had something to tell 
the press. 

When the clan gathered, the producer 
said he thought screen writers should 
be paid on a royalty basis for their 
stories—like playwrights—and not draw 
fabulous salaries by the week. Then he 
casually remarked that his new pic- 
ture, “The Wedding Night,” starring his 
favorite actress, Anna Sten, would be 
released shortly. It was a good picture, 
he said. 

Critics and public agreed with him. 
Though the plot of “The Wedding 
Night” runs true to Hollywood’s idea 
of drama, the director, King Vidor, has 
handled the story with unusual intelli- 
gence. Miss Sten, the daughter of an 
old-fashioned Polish farmer who raises 
tobacco in Connecticut, has been prom- 
ised in marriage to a neighbor’s loutish 
son (Ralph Bellamy). 

A hard-drinking novelist (Gary 
Cooper) arrives on the scene. The peas- 
ant girl and the writer fall in love—a 
romance that develops into a tragic, 
climactic ending for the picture. 

Miss Sten, who in her first two pic- 
tures was just a Hollywood Glamour 
Girl, at last has a chance to act. For 
the first time critics felt the Ukrainian 
actress might someday live up to Gold- 
wyn’s opinion of her. He saw her pic- 
‘ure in a newspaper three years ago, 
decided she was marvelous, and gave 
her a high-salaried contract. 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN 


GOLD DIGGERS OF 1935 (First 
With Alice Brady and Adolphe Menjou in 
amusingly written comedy roles, this &li- 
tion moves along faster than previous 
“Gold Diggers."” But Busby Berkeley's lav- 
ish, many-angled dance scenes make the 
story slow. Dick Powell and Gloria Stuart 
play the singing and dancing leads. 


National): 


ADDEN’S FLATS (Paramount): A combi- 
nation of farce and burlesque based on the 
characteristic wie of an Irishman (Walter 
Cc. Kelly) and the tightness of a Scotsman 
(Andy Clyde). An Irish family becomes 
wealthy overnight and encounters all the 
perils of high-brow social regulations, 
“Abie’s Irish Rose”’ fans will like it. 


TIMES SQUARE LADY (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): An innocent girl (Virginia Bruce) 
finds herself heiress to several valuable 
rackets at her gangster father’s death. A 
former, member of the gang (Robert Tay- 
lor), whom she later marries, goes straight 
and converts, her racketeer inheritance into 
honest, gilt-edged securities. Clever dia- 
logue and good performances save it from 
being a routine picture, 
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UTILITIES: <Hotding 


Company Must Go;’ Letters 


Pour in; Executives Plead; President Stands Firm 


Last week President Roosevelt sent 
Congress his most militant message to 
date. In commander-in-chief language 
he ordered the abolition of the public 
utility holding company except where 
it is “absolutely necessary.” For all 
“necessary” holding companies, he de- 
manded rigid Federal control. 

The special message accompanied a 
report of the National Power Policy 
Committee, which endorsed the general 
provisions of The Public Utility Holding 
Bill now before Congress. Title 1 of the 
bill would force most gas and electric 
power holding companies out of busi- 
ness in five years. 


The bill’s introduction last month 
provoked nation-wide caterwauls. In- 
vestors, utility executives, and employes 
took pen in hand. Last week Senate 
and House postoffice forces were still 
working nights to handle the bombard- 
ment of letters. Many of the country’s 
10,000,000 investors, who have a $12,- 
000,000,000 stake in the utility industry, 
came personally to see their Congress- 
men in Washington. 


MESSAGE: In his message President 
Roosevelt objected to the pressure 
brought against the bill. Not since 
Woodrow Wilson in 1913 angrily scored 
opponents of the Federal Reserve Bill 
has a President so bitterly condemned 
private efforts to influence legislation: 

“T have watched the use of investors’ 
money to make the investor believe that 
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the efforts of the government to protect 
him are designed to defraud him. I 
have seen much of the propaganda pre- 
pared against such legislation—even 
down to mimeographed sheets of in- 
structions for propaganda to exploit the 
most farfetched and fallacious fears. I 
have seen enough to be . unim- 
pressed.” 

The President insisted the bill “will 
not destroy a penny of the actual value 
of those operating pvoperties which 
holding companies row control and 
which holding company securities rep- 
resent in so far as they have any value. 

“Except where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the continued functioning of a 
geographically integrated operating 
utility system, the utility holding com- 
pany with its present powers must go. 
If we could remake our financial his- 
tory in the light of experience, certain- 
ly we would have none of this holding 
company business.” It is a corporate 
invention which can give a few corpor- 
ate insiders unwarranted and intolera- 
ble powers over other people’s money. 


LETTERS: Capitol Hill buzzed. On 
the Senate floor, Bennett Champ Clark, 
Missouri Democrat, complained that “in 
the last week 15,000 letters on this 
(utility) subject have poured in on me. 
I understand that each utility in my 
State has notified each of its employes 
that if he cannot get 40 letters sent to 
the Senators and the Representatives 
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from Missouri, he will be discharged.” 

In the House, Democrats lustily ap- 
plauded the message. Representative 
Sam Rayburn, Texas, co-author of the 
Utility Bill, had 23 specimen “form let- 
ters” from last week’s flood inserted in 
the Congressional Record: “I simply 
want the membership of the House to 
know and the country to know that 
these ‘canned’ letters we are getting 
have their origin in the offices of these 
super-holding companies.” 

Later the Republicans got going. 
Representative John G. Cooper, Ohio, 
denounced the measure as “a bill to 
force public ownership of public utili- 
ties.” 

He declared his mail was bursting 
with letters from distressed utility-se- 
curity owners. “This administration 
ought to be the last in the world to talk 
about propaganda,” he shouted. “If 
there is any administration in the his- 
tory of this country that has had more 
propaganda in every form sent out to 
the country, I cannot recall it.” 


STATEMENTS: Next day the utilities 
themselves went into action. In news- 
paper advertisements, the holding com- 
panies had openly condemned the bill 
and urged a last-ditch fight. Associ- 
ations and investors last week gave in- 
terviews and made statements. 

Philip'H. Gadsden, chairman of the 
Committee of Public Utility Executives: 
“the utilities have endeavored honestly 
to inform investors and the general 
public as to the disastrous effects of 
this legislation. We shall continue to 
urge them to express their opinion fully 
and frankly.” 


Hugh S. Magill, president of the 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSSHING 


For Control of Electric Power, A Showdown Battle Began Between Holding Companies and the Administration 
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pene By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 








@ New York: His fifth star! Pilot Hi Little 
and each of his 125 fellow-pilots get a 
new one for -each 1000 flying hours with 
United. This group of United “veterans” 
is far and away the largest and most 
experienced corps of pilots in the world! 


@ San Francisco: Says Rush Hughes, with 
radio shows both here and in Los Angeles; 
“I commute in 2 hours between cities — 
need a fast, dependable way. Broadcasts — @ Los Angeles: “Such delightful 
wont wait! I’m a ‘regular’—but I’m : ME: ‘ee United courtesies pleased me,” wrote 
told others fly with United even oftener.” ; ~ Miss Darlene Motez to your reporter 
from her Chicago bound plane. 
“These trim, attractive girls are cer- 
tainly alert to ways of making air travel 
interesting as well as comfortable.” 

















@ Portland, Ore.: Fred Tice, 78, eral 
once drove a stage coach over one ® United offers you air travel at its best, with every 
of United’s present routes. “We modern ground and flying facility. Twin-engined Wasp- 
picked the shortest ’n’ straightest powered Boeing planes on every flight. A stewardess 
® Philadelphia: I’ve just been shown how United way for you,” says Mr. Tice, “but and two pilots on each plane. Your fare includes com- 
pilots can “fly by ear.” Coast to Coast radio beam now these 3-mile-a-minute planes _plimentary luncheons aloft; there are no “extras.” 
signals give them an arrow-straight route. Side go as far in a few hours as we did United has flown 77 million miles—the world’s most 
beams, at the “highway” edges, tell them if they’re in days.” United’s Mid-Continent experienced air line. Information and schedules: 
bearing to right or left! Radio “sign posts” signal Route from New York and Chicago Offices in principal cities, travel bureaus, Postal or 
every few seconds to tell the route they are on. tothePacificCoastisthedirectroute. Western Union. Air and air-rail-steamer connections. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
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THE MODE 


—An Advertisement About Gump’s— 


JADE: Letter Openers, Magnifying 
Glasses and Scissors 


Chinese say that jade is the quintes- 
sence of creation, the thunderbolt of the 
Gods, most precious of precious stones! 
Rank and position at court were con- 
ferred by jade emblems. Tokens of it 
were used to convey imperial commands. 


Owners of jade delight in its fine color- 
ing and texture. So hard is the stone that 
carving and finishing require many hours 
of grinding and rubbing, resulting in a 
surface pleasant to the touch. 


[ 


Combining beauty with 
items of every-day use. 

At Gump’s is probably the finest col- 
lection of jades in any shop in the world, 
ranging from small rings which sell for 
$4.00 to a pair of Imperial Chi’en Lung 
bowls valued at $50,000.00. 
re 


This rare set makes common- 
place activities a pleasant task. 


The Book of Verses says: “When I 
think of a wise man, his merits appear 
to be like jade.” Here is the royal stone 
turned to purposes of utility. Magnifying 
glass and letter opener in the upper illus- 
tration with handles of hand-carved 
white jade, sell for $10.00 each. Set il- 
lustrated below, magnifying glass, letter 
opener and scissors, with handles of 
lovely green jade, sells for $150.00. A 
check brings about prepaid shipment. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU. . VISIT 


GUIMP 


More like a Museum than a Store 


250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 














American Federation of Utility Inves- 
tors: the message indicated ‘“‘a state of 
mind that listens to the brain trusters 
but coolly disregards the pleas of the 
people in the exercise of their consti- 
tutional right to petition their own gov- 
ernment for a redress of a grievance.” 

Mr. Magill represents a “non-profit- 
making” association of investors al- 
legedly free from utility company in- 
fluence. Checks tendered the associ- 
ation by utility corporations or their 
officers go back. But owners of utility 
securities can join by contributing a 
dollar for the fight against the legis- 
lation. 

C. O. G. Miller, president of the Pa- 
cific Lighting Corp., objected to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s comment that regulation of 
holding companies would not cure the 
situation: “that is a great reflection 
upon the rate-making bodies of the 
several States and is untrue. It is la- 
mentable that all through his message 
there is a strain of malice .. .” 


HEARING: Two days after the Presi- 
dent’s message Wendell L. Willkie ap- 
peared before the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee, which conducted 
hearings on the disputed bill. Mr. Will- 
kie, 43, is the youthful president of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., rec- 
ognized as one of the country’s best- 
managed and more important utility 
holding companies. 

Angry-eyed, his hair tousled, he faced 
committee members seated around a biz 
U-shaped table. More than 200 utility 
executives crowded into the ornate 
room on the third floor of the House 
Office Building. Many sat on window 
sills or stood in corners, piling their 
hats and coats on the floor. 

“Every week for the last two years,” 
declared Mr. Willkie, “regularly, and 
usually several times during each week, 
there have emanated from this city 
drastic and usually defamatory state- 
ments concerning public utilities and 
public utility holding companies. 

“Largely as a result of the govern- 
ment campaign against public utilities 
the value of utility securities has de- 
clined by $3,500,000,000 since Jan. 1, 
a 

The executive challenged committee 
members to produce anything unethical 
about his company’s business. Then he 
surprised his hearers with a letter 
signed Franklin D. Roosevelt, dated 
1926. It was addressed to Alabama 
Power Co., now a subsidiary of Com- 
monwealth & Southern. 

“IT have recently taken over the old 
resort known as Warm Springs,” Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote, “and hope that soon 
there will be an extensive development. 
We, in this and the neighboring com- 
munities, are suffering from the usual 
high cost and inefficient service of small 
local power plants .. .” 

Mr. Willkie emphasized that this 
“high cost” of scattered independent 
operating companies has been, histori- 
cally, the reason for the formation of 
holding companies. 


Companigs: Utility operating com- 
panies sell electric, gas, water, tele- 
phone, or traction service. Rates are 





regulated by State public service com- 


ACM 
Representative Sam Rayburn. ; 
Co-Author of the Utility Bill 


missions. Utility holding companies 
get voting control of these operating 
companies by purchasing the common 
stock and sometimes rule systems that 
reach into thousands of communities. 
For example: 


Ten operating companies may have outstanding 
Bonds $500,000 
Preferred Stock $250,000 
Common Stock $250,000 

Promoters set up a holding¥company whic! . 
control of the operating company’s common, the onl) 
voting stock, for $250,000. To pay for th 
the holding company issues its own securitie 

Bonds 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock ( 

The holding company sells the bonds and pre 
stock to the public. The promoters retain the | 
company’s common, the only voting stock. 

Result: Promoters control the holding « 
which controls the operating companies. The | 
has put $950,000 into all companies: the promote: 
$50,000. The public has no voice in the manay 
unless the companies get into serious troub!e 


By pyramiding holding companies on 
top of one another the top unit may 
control vast properties with a com- 
paratively small investment. 

In its report accompanying the 
President’s message, the National Pow- 
er Policy Committee asserted: 

“By 1932, thirteen large holding 
groups controlled three-fourths of the 
entire privately owned electric utility 
industry and more than 40 per cent 
was concentrated in the hands of the 
three largest groups—United Corpora- 
tion, Electric Bond & Share, and In- 
sull.” 

Advocates of the holding company 
maintain the device has made possible 
the United State’s vast power develop- 
ment, extensive transmission lines, and 
interconnected plants. 

Opponents point to the Insull de- 
bacle and other spectacular flights of 
boom-day financing. 

President Roosevelt’s feelings are 
definite: “It is time to make an effort 
to reverse that process of the con- 
centration of power which has made 
most American citizens, once tradition- 
ally independent owners of their own 
businesses, helplessly dependent for 
their daily bread upon the favor of a 
very few, who, by devices such as hold- 
ing companies, have taken for them- 
selves unwarranted economic power. 
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NICKEL: From Soup to Ships, 
lts Use Spreads in Industry 


“This is Satan’s handiwork.” 

In Saxony during the early 1700s a 
group of grimy workmen in a copper 
mine found a strange, glittering sub- 
stance. Joyfully they brought it to the 
surface. But when they treated it by 
their primitive methods, they could ex- 
tract no metal from the ore. In dis- 
gust they called it kupfer-nickel (cop- 
per-nickel) because they believed Old 
Nick had bewitched it. 

Thus nickel got its name. *To the 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., the devil’s metal has been a bless- 
ing. Last week the firm, which pro- 
duces 90 per cent of the world’s nickel, 
reported the second best year in its 
history. The first was 1929. Net 
profits in 1934 totaled $18,000,000—al- 
most twice 1933’s figure. 

Nickel ranks sixth by weight among 
the materials that make up the earth’s 
crust. But almost -all of the deposits 
sufficiently concentrated to permit prof- 
itable mining lie in a 100,000-acre area 
in Canada, 260 miles north of Toronto 
and 440 miles west of Montreal. Here, 
geologists estimate, International 
Nickel owns enough ore reserves to 
supply the world’s nickel requirements 
for generations to come. 

The company began booming during 
the World War. Nations clamored for 
the white metal. As an alloy mixed 
with iron and steel it makes an ex- 
tremely tough rust-resisting metal, ex- 
cellent for battleships and guns. More 
than 90 per cent of International’s out- 
put went into armaments. American 
authorities considered nickel so im- 
portant that they stationed a detach- 
ment of soldiers to guard the company’s 
Bayonne, N. J., refinery. 

The Armistice abruptly ended this 
abnormal demand. Nickel became a 
drug on the market, and International’s 
wartime profits turned into peacetime 
deficits. Alarmed, the company’s offi- 
cials sought new uses for their prod- 
uct. They set up research laboratories 
in New Jersey and Birmingham, Eng- 
land; they opened development bureaus 
in Europe and Asia. 

Researchers soon found ways to em- 
ploy nickel in practically every indus- 
try. Nickel steels (% to 7 per cent 
nickel) go into Diesel engines, loco- 
motive boiler plates, valves for Boulder 
Dam, and trusses for the San Francis- 
co-Oakland bridge. Stainless steel (7 
to 35 per cent nickel) decorates New 
York's Empire State Building and Lon- 
don’s Savoy Hotel. Airplanes and 
streamlined trains, such as the Burling- 
ton Zephyr, use stainless steel for light- 
ness and strength. 

Best customer for nickel is the auto- 
mobile industry, which consumes about 
30 per cent of the amount sold in the 
United States and Canada. The aver- 
age motor car contains more than six 
pounds of the metal. Even chromium- 
Plated headlights and door handles have 
a heavy plating of nickel beneath the 
chromium. 

Less than one-fifth of total output 
gets used as pure nickel. Makers of 
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The George Washington 
departs 6:01 RM. 
SMOKER 


SALON CAR 
DINER 






“Are you sure 
\, this is the railroad 
whose cat had kittens?” 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN - THE F. F.V. 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains 


in the world 
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GET THIS 
RECORD PLAYER 


Makes a Perfect Phonograph of Your Radio 


Easily Installed 

. this Record 
Player gives youa 
magnificent elec- 


tric-phonograph ! 


It plays them all—large size or small 
records — masterpieces of the great 
composers or the latest popular music. 


Play These Record 
Hits from the Latest 
Broadway Shows 


From “Anything Goes” 


Anything Goes 

All Through the Night 

I Get a Kick Out of You 
Blow, Gabriel, Blow 

Be Like a Bluebird 
You're the Top 


From “Revenge 


With Music” 


You and the Night and the Music 

Maria 

Revenge With Music: Selections 

If There’s Someone Lovelier 
Than You 

When You Love Only One 


From ‘Life Begins at 8:40" 
Fun to be Fooled 
What Can You Say 


You’re a Builder Upper 
Let’s Take a Walk 


From “Thumbs Up” 


Autumn in New York 
Flamenco 
Zing, Went the Strings in My Heart 


Also 


I’m a Gigolo 
Where There’s Smoke There’s Fire 
Lullaby of Broadway 

















RECORD PLAYER AND RECORDS 


All for *25-25 


All shipping charges paid by us. Mail 
and Telephone Orders Promptly Filled 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


Music Headquarters since 1861 
Complete stock of Records 
and Phonographs 


3 EAST 43rd ST. MUrray Hill 2-8100 




















radio tubes require the pure metal for 
screens and grids. Enormous kettles 
made of pure nickel guard the flavor 
of Campbell’s soups. Good nickel cus- 
tomers also are the 28 nations that 
mint pure nickel coins. The United 
States is not in this group; its “nickels” 
contain 75 per cent copper. 

While prices of most products rose 
and fell dizzily during the past decade, 
International kept nickel unchanged at 
35 cents a pound, with a discount to big 
buyers. Besides nickel, the company’s 
Canadian mines yield huge quantities 
of copper and other metals. These oc- 
cur in mixture with the nickel ore and 
have to be separated by expensive re- 
fining processes. 

For every ton of nickel, the ore yields 
two tons of copper. But the copper, be- 
ing cheaper, provides only about 25 per 
cent of International’s total revenue. 
From the same mines the company ob- 
tains gleaming piles of silver, gold, and 
platinum. It is the world’s largest 
producer of platinum metals, which in- 
clude palladium, iridium, and other 
| “iums.” 
| An important money maker for Inter- 
national is Monel Metal, a rustproof, 
patented alloy named after the late Col. 
Ambrose Monell, the company’s first 
president. Monel Metal consists of 7 
parts nickel to 3 parts copper. Com- 
pany officials boast it has the strength 
of steel and the durability of bronze. 

Its uses range from kitchen sinks 
and hot-water heaters to a bar in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Ship- 


food companies for mixing vats, air- 
plane manufacturers for landing gear. 

Over the directors’ meetings of Inter- 
national Nickel presides a 64-year-old 
| bachelor. He is Charles Hayden, senior 
| partner of the banking firm of Hayden, 
| Stone & Co. Since Mr. Hayden is an 
officer or director in 70 corporations, he 
gets comparatively little time to devote 
to International Nickel’s affairs. Most 
of the burden falls on Robert Crooks 
| any, president of the company. 

Mr. Stanley is a short, wiry man of 
58. After graduating from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology and Columbia 
University’s School of Mines, he started 
working for International in 1902 as an 
assistant superintendent of one of its 
subsidiaries. Twenty years later he 
reached the top. 

Stockholders have him to thank for 
pulling the company out of its post-war 
slump. Every Summer he stops think- 
ing about nickel for a month to go 
salmon fishing in Canada’s York River. 





LIBERTY BONDS: Mr. Taft Tries 
To Collect $1.07 


Interest 
One June morning in 1917 crowds of 
shouting, flag-waving men and women 
lined the boulevards of Paris. Down the 
Champs Elysees marched lines of khaki- 
suited soldiers with Gen. John J. Per- 
shing at their head. The Americans 
had arrived. 

That same day in the United States, 
thousands of patriotic citizens stormed 
the Federal Reserve Banks. With mon- 
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ey in hand, they stood in line to sub- 
scribe to the First Liberty Loan 
floated to finance America’s participa- 
tion in the war. Hundreds of clerks 
worked far into the night entering the 
subscriptions. Next day Secretary of 
the Treasury William G. McAdoo an. 
nounced the bonds had been greatly 
oversubscribed. “The success of this 
loan is a genuine triumph for democ- 
racy.” 

Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. called the First 
Libertys for redemption June 15. Out- 
standing today are $1,933,209,950 worth 
of bonds, bearing interest rates ranging 
from 3% to 444 per cent. Instead of 
paying off the First Libertys in cash, 
the Treasury announced it may offer 
bondholders the opportunity of exchang- 
ing their bonds for other government 
securities bearing lower interest cou- 
pons. This would save the government 
an estimated $15,000,000 annually. 

With the First Liberty Loan retired, 


Robert Taft, Who Filed Suit to _ 
Collect on Called Liberty Bond 


only about $1,325,000,000 will remain 
outstanding of the original $17,000,- 
000,000 of Liberty Bonds sold to pay 
for the war. 


Suit: In calling the First Libertys, 
which contain the gold clause, Secretary 
Morgenthau acted despite a_ suit 
brought three days earlier by Robert 
Alphonso Taft, son of the late Presi- 
dent. Mr. Taft sought to prevent the 
government from retiring gold-clause 
bonds before maturity. 

As president of the Dixie Terminal 
Co., which operates an office building in 
Cincinnati, Mr. Taft entered the Treas- 
ury in Washington and stopped before 
a wicket marked “Cashier.” He pre- 
sented the coupon of a $50 Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan Bond owned by the company. 
It had been called last April, but the 
company had not turned it in. Mr. 
Taft ‘asked for $1.07 interest which 
would have come due Oct., 1934. Treas- 
ury officials refused to pay. Interest 
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does not accrue, they pointed out, on 
called bonds after the redemption date. 

Then Mr. Taft, a tall, spectacled man 
of 45, filed his suit in the United States 
Court of Claims. Basis of the suit is 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
gold-clause cases that the government 
proke its contract by refusing to re- 
deem its own bonds in gold. Quoting 
an established principle of contract law, 
Mr. Taft contended that in breaking its 
contract the government forfeited its 
right to retire gold-clause bonds before 
maturity. Therefore it should continue 
paying interest on them. 

By coincidence, he filed his suit while 
President Roosevelt was conferring 
with his advisers on whether to enact a 
law preventing the Court of Claims 
from hearing gold-clause cases. Next 
day the President held a second con- 
ference on this subject. But he decided 
to take no immediate action. 


CommENnT: Attorney General Homer 
s. Cummings was not alarmed at Mr. 
Taft’s suit. He declared it was “so in- 
genuous that it is safe to say there is 
nothing in it.” 

Secretary Morgenthau likewise was 
undisturbed: “There is nothing for any- 
body to get jumpy about.” 


Tart: The former President’s son who 
challenged the government’s financing 
is a staunch Republican, a close friend 
of Herbert Hoover, and a former mem- 
ber of the Ohio Legislature. Since grad- 
uation from the Harvard Law School in 
1913, he has practiced law in Cincin- 
nati. He likes art shows and symphony 
concerts, but never goes to the movies. 


NAMES: For Widows, Arsenals, 
And Millionaires, See Boyd’s 


To post letters a century ago, New 
Yorkers had to tramp downtown to the 
old General Postoffice on Liberty 
Street. In 1830 Boyd’s City Express 
Post decided money could be made by 
saving Manhattanites shoe leather. So, 
as a private firm, it set up its own mail 
boxes and became the city’s postman— 
two collections a day. After postage 
stamps came into use in the 1840s, the 
service cost correspondents the 2-cent 
price of a Boyd stamp in addition to 
the necessary United States postage. 

Gradually the firm extended its range. 
It carried packages to Adams Express 
Co. offices. 
first Pony Express rider galloped out 
of St. Joseph, Mo., headed west, his 
pouch doubtless carried many a Boyd- 
stamped letter. 

In 1878 the government cracked 
down, forbade private posts. But that 
didn’t cramp Boyd’s style. It changed 
its name to Boyd’s City Dispatch and 
developed a business service of de- 
livering monthly bills and statements 
that attracted many regular customers. 
In its addressing and mailing depart- 
ment, its list of thousands of names 
continued to grow. Those names are 
the key to its present success as “the 
oldest agency for direct advertising in 
the world.” 


Boyd’s City Dispatch today is the 


On Apr. 3, 1860, when the, 
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world’s largest name-and-address sales- 
man. It offers “names of any kind, 
anywhere.” Southern millionaires? Va- 
riety and racket stores? Brooklynites 
not listed in the telephone directory? 
Macaroni and noodle manufacturers? 
See Boyd’s. 

Lawyers, asked to trace possible 
heirs to an estate, often ask the firm 
for a list of people with the same sur- 
name in a certain geographical area. 
Mausoleum companies on the lookout 
for customers can take their pick of 
Boyd’s widow lists. Ordinary run-of- 


the-mill millionaire widows cost $50 | 
The ultra quality—‘“Wealth- | 
are cheaper—5,198 for | 


for 2,014. 
iest Widows” 
$100. 


Boyd’s 50,000-odd customers annual- | 


ly buy more than 100,000 different lists, 


made up from a roster of 20,000,000 


names. 

Some 2,000,000 of the total have in- 
comes exceeding $5,000 a year. After 
intricate checking and cross-checking, 
Boyd’s is convinced that the United 
States contains: 16,000 millionaires; 
28,000 persons worth $500,000; 50,000 
worth $250,000; 140,000 worth $100,000, 
and 500,000 worth $50,000. 


Last week the company published 
Table No. 95 for the year 1935, de- 
signed especially for ‘‘advertisers whose 
products belong in the luxury class. . 
publicity campaigns .. . civic and phil- 
anthropic works.”’ Some sample Boyd’s 
list prices: 
a $ 


579 sculptors ..... siinineninicninstialpiiaabciaeunaniaiion 

5,827 Knights of Pythias. ss alinaaeiinaciinalviolaal 

16.197 wealthy philanthropists. tid 

2,730 convents ... 

2,589 hops and m alt dealers... 

2,614 prominent clergymen.. niantabiantabiien 
hy eB eee 

9,418 an 

33 arsenals ...... hinksueldepann 

423 Congressmen, home addresses.................. 

3,151 wealthy clubmen, New York 

89 Honolulu dentists.......... oleae 

61 Diesel engine manufacturers 

4,139 furniture manufacturers 

1,804 fox farms and ranches........ 

4 semi-millionaires, Greater Boston. 
135,835 practicing physicians 

32 aspirin manufacturers 

164,861 American manufacturers, all kinds.. 

16,488 millionaires .......... sieesabaae 

2,868 millionaires, women..... 

1.355 millionaires of the South.. _ 

462 U. S. women multi-millionaires 

78 popcorn manufacturers 

831 wealthy Baltimore widows....... 

4,672 New York City Hebrews worth $100,- 

000 and overt........ 75.00 
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Edgar Julian Williams, 72, “manager 


and sole owner of Boyd's, lives in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Towers and 
spends six months each year touring 
the world. During the financial panic 
of 1877, Mr. Williams, the 14-year-old 
son of a banker, got a job with Boyd’s. 
In eleven years he became a partner. 
Nine years later he took over the firm: 


“My business associates were so lack- | 


ing in foresight that they permitted me 
to buy them out for a few hundred 
dollars.” 

Compiling lists is “a simple me- 
chanical operation for the man who 


knows how, but it has taken close to | 


40 years to perfect our methods.” Be- 


yond admitting use of such ordinary 


sources as telephone books, directories, 


and obituary notices, the firm refuses | 


to reveal its selection technique. 
Mistakes occasionally occur. 


ed a man holding large blocks of stocks | 














In the | 
“multi-millionaire” division, Boyd's list- | 


WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


America 
discovers 
Mexico 


No foreign country could be closer to 
the United States than Mexico. Yet few 
Americans went there until last year. 
Then all of a sudden thousands crossed 
the border, brought back incredible 
tales of great pyramids rivaling those of 
Egypt, a perfect climate, an unspoiled 
Indian culture, a friendly hospitable 
people. Proudly they paraded their 
ability to pronounce such names as 
Xochimilco, Tzintzuntzan, I.xtaccihuatl. 


Only U. S. railroad with a line in Mex- 
ico is Southern Pacific. Its route down 
the West Coast was completed in 1927; 
opened up a region that for centuries 
was literally isolated from the world. 
Comparatively easy was the job of lay- 
ing track through Sonora and along 
Sinaloa’s beautiful coast to dreamy Ma- 
zatlan, which Hollywood soon adopted 
for “South Sea Island” movies. Incred- 
ibly difficult was the job of penetrating 
the wild barrancas between Tepic and 
Guadalajara. Thousands of men toiled 
and blasted for four years to lay 103 
miles of track costing $14,000,000. Fif- 
teen miles rest on ebony ties! 





Mazatlan 
Hollywood adopted it 


AIR-CONDITIONED! 


This summer, Pullmans, observation 
and dining cars will be air-conditioned 
on El Costefio, Southern Pacific’s prin- 
cipal West Coast Route train between 
Tucson, Arizona, and Mexico City. The 
National Railways of Mexico will have 
air-conditioned service between El 
Paso, Texas, and Mexico City. And the 
American trains connecting with these 
routes (Sunset Limited and Golden 
State Limited) will be completely air- 
conditioned. Very low roundtrip fares 
to Mexico City permit you to go one 
way and return another. 


For detailed information about a trip to 
Mexico or California, write O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. F-3C, 310 South Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. For a new, beautiful book about 
Me-ico, send 50c in stamps. 














“‘Here’s the place to park 
your engine troubles” 


“You’ve driven this job over 8,000 miles, 
Mister . . . and the engine’s still running as 
smooth and quiet as a fine watch. That's be- 
cause it’s been running in CLEAN OIL. You 
can thank your Purolator Oil Filter for that!” 


“Trying to sell you some service? Of course 
we are... and we're doing you a favor. Why 
do you s’pose the people that built this engine 
protected it with a Purolator? You can’t keep 
dirt and grit and fine metal particles and hard 
carbon from getting in the crankcase. But the 
Purolator filters it out of the oil stream . 
stows it away ... where it can’t score cylinder 
walls . . . and break down valves . . . and 
wear out bearings.” 


“But Here’s the Thing to Remember” 


“After about 8,000 miles of driving, the 
Purolator is full of this grinding sludge it 
has filtered out of the crank case oil. You can 
let it stay right there, for the life of your car, 
if you want to... for the oil will circulate 
through a bypass. But if you want Purolator 
protection ... the sort of protection that came 
on your car when you bought it... we can 
attend to that. We'll take off the old Purolator 
Filter, and put on a GENUINE PUROLATOR 
REPLACEMENT, in very little time, and at 
very little expense. Then you'll have the same 
smooth, sweet running motor at sixteen thou- 
sand miles that you have today.” 


After Every 8,000 Miles of Driving 


Reservice your Purolator with a GENUINE 
Purolator Filter Replacement. Motor 
Improvements Inc., Newark, New 
Jersey, makers of the GENUINE 


wh D0 ove Mant 


PUROLATOR 


The Oil Filter on Your Motorcar 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 





Important notice to Ford owners. Ask 
your servicer about the new Purolator 
Oil Filter—especially engineered for 
Ford V-8s. Available for both passen- 
ger cars and trucks. 
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in American corporations. He turned 
out to be a salaried employe who was 
a dummy stockholder. 

Although the firm will prepare almost 
any kind of a list a client is willing 
to pay for, Mr. Williams draws a line. 
He will not sell names of bald-headed 
men or asthma victims because he has 
little faith in “‘cure-alls.” It’s a matter 
of principle, not personal experience. 
Mr. Williams’s mop of silver-flecked 
hair is lusty, his breathing good. 


. 
WEEK IN BUSINESS: Eaters-Out 
May Have to Pay for Bread 


Eating at restaurants and hotels will 
be more expensive after this month. 
The Society of Restaurateur’s in New 
York announced it will boost prices 
Apr. 1. Restaurant owners in other 
cities plan to follow suit. 

Shrinking profits forced the move, 
according to Paul Henkel, the society’s 
president. The 25 per cent jump in 
restaurant operating costs during the 
past three years and a simultaneous 15 
per cent price drop has pinched many 
a restaurateur’s purse. 

Maitres d’hotel are pondering three 
remedies: charging for bread and but- 
ter as they did during the World War; 
adding 5 or 10 cents on each item; 
jumping prices of courses now served 
at a loss. 

GoLp: Belgium gave its currency a 
dose of strong medicine Monday. With 
the British pound nose diving, nervous 
Belgians in recent weeks feared their 
country would have to devalue the 
belga. So they started a flight from 
their own currency and bought foreign 
exchange and gold. 

To ease the strain, Belgium this week 
clamped a partial embargo on the im- 
port and export of gold and forbid specu- 
lation in the metal. Bankers feared 
the move would prove only a stopgap. 

Saccinc SEAts: When security trad- 
ing is dull, brokers make slim profits. 
When profits sag, the value of stock 
exchange seats declines. Last week’s 
dullness brought expected news. A 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
sold for $72,000—only $4,000 above the 
depression low reached in 1932. At the 
1929 peak when there were 275 fewer 
seats the price touched $625,000. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, 
the country’s second largest securities 
market, a seat sold last week for $12,- 
000, lowest in a decade. During the 
1929 boom a single membership on the 
Curb reached $254,000, more than 21 
times last week’s price. 

EARNINGS: Annual reports issued last 
week, showed these earnings per com- 


mon share: 

1934 
American Smelting & Refining Co. $1.63 
Borden Company 
General Electric Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
International Harvester Co. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Simmons Company 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
*Preferred stock. 


*4.80 
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Woman: Mrs. John Sjoberg drew 
pistol and fired four shots at her hus. 
band. He ducked under the stairs, yp. 
hurt. Mrs. Sjoberg told New Yor 
police she didn’t want to kill him. She 
just wanted to wound him so she 
could have the pleasure of nursing him 
back to health. 





In A Jams: In Sacramento, Calif, 
several Sheriff's deputies tried to put 
George Stamp, 24, in a jail cell. They 
pulled, shoved, tugged, grunted, anq 
groaned. Then they gave up and made 
him a trusty. Stamp weighed 479 
pounds. 


JANusS Facep: In New York the Ip- 
ternational Beauty Shop Owners Con. 
vention saw both sides of the question 
of plastic surgery. Miss Mercedes Tay. 
lor played model. Surgeons lifted one 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mercedes Taylor: One Half Lifted 
side of her face. The other they let 
sag. 


Poetic: In New York City a young 
Negro told a District Attorney's clerk 
his name. “That surely is not your 
real name,” expostulated the clerk. 
“Yes, suh,”’ replied the Negro proudly. 
“That’s my real name, nothing less and 
nothing more—‘Satisfied Love’.” 

THoroucH: Not content with $103 
taken from Charles Meyers in Toledo, 
Ohio, two bandits made him say “Ah.” 
Then they knocked out a tooth to get 
his gold crown. 


Wum: Edwin Howe died in London. 
In miserly fashion he stinted himself on 
food and the ordinary comforts of life. 
But he had a habit of lighting his pipe 
with one pound notes. 

PuzzLE: Thomas B. Delker, 56, of 
Hammonton, N. J., married Emma M. 
Messner, 21. By his marriage Mr. Del- 
ker became his son-in-law’s son-in-law. 
The former Miss Messner’s father mar- 
ried Mr. Delker’s daughter as his sec 
ond wife. 
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MEDICINE: ‘Azusa Ape Man’ Takes 
His Rare Malady Philosophically 


Seven years ago George Bocklet, 
genial, cherubic Chicago commercial 
artist, stepped into a hatter’s, found 
that he wore a size 7% instead of a 
6%. Four years ago in California he 
needed a 7%. Last week he was wear- 
ing an 8%. 

His visits, meanwhile, to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Rush Medical Col- 
lege, Johns Hopkins, the Mayo Clinic, 
and Northwestern University Medical 
School had made physicians’ heads 


WIDE WORLD 


George Bocklet: His Head Grews 
Larger and His Height Shorter 


wag. They found Bocklet’s swelling 
head and shriveling legs came from 
Paget's disease. In all, medical litera- 
ture records show only 500-odd cases of 
his incurable malady. 

When reporters and photographers 
last week heard about Mr. Bocklet they 
skipped up to his sister’s tan bungalow 
in pastoral Azusa, Calif. He greeted 
them with: “I fear I shall turn into an 
ape man.” Instantly, for newspaper 
men he became the “Azusa Ape Man.” 
Then his 29-year-old physician, Dr. 
Frank G. Nolan, former Columbia mo- 
tion picture studio doctor, with a rep- 
utation as a practical joker, made more 
front-page copy by statements about 
injecting endocrine gland extracts and 
making a guinea pig serum for his 
patient. 

Stripped of its ballyhoo, the case 
Stood about as follows: 

Paget's disease, identified by Sir 
James Paget in London in 1876, is pain- 
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ful but seldom fatal. New and in- 
sufficiently calcified bone grows rapid- 
ly. The head swells prodigiously and 
legs and arms bow. The face generally 
assumes a triangular shape; the pelvis 
protrudes; the spine settles. Ribs sink 
on the pelvis and the jawbone settles on 
the chest. The result: a 3- to 5-inch 
shrinkage in height. Mr. Bocklet has 
shrunk 4% inches. He may shrink as 
much as 16, the disease’s record. 

The affliction, accompanied by head- 
aches and neuralgic pains, generally 
strikes people of middle age, between 
35 and 55. But many a victim has lived 
in his distorted shell of a body to his 
late 80s. 

Most research work on Paget’s dis- 
ease has centered around the neck’s 
tiny parathyroid glands, which govern 
the body’s calcium and phosphorus 
balance. 

Medical men have been unable to find 
any cause or cure. Treatment with 
vegetable diet, calcium lactate, para- 
thyroid, and thyroid gland extracts 
have all proved unavailing. 

Mixing fact and fancy, Bocklet took 
his disease with good grace: ‘Maybe 
I won’t live much longer. Dr. Nolan 
gives me two years . . . I personally 
have abandoned all hope .. .” 


Meanwhile Bocklet had moved in 
with his sister, stopped working, and 
spent most of his time reclining in a 
backyard orange grove. Last week Dr. 
Nolan took him to a private Los An- 
geles sanatorium for observation. 





Ohio State as a football player, at the 
Long Beach earthquake as a surgeon, 
and in Hollywood as a wag. He is the 
only movie city resident who has out- 
ribbed Vince Barnett, practical joker 
extraordinary. 

Barnett, a short, baldheaded,. lisping 
screen comic, owed Dr. Nolan $75, He 
paid him with a sackful of pennies 
which he playfully bashed over the doc- 
tor’s head. ' 

A month ago Nolan saw his chance 
to even the score. Barnett was giving 
a roller-skating party for friends at a 
Los Angeles rink. An ambulance with 
screaming siren backed up to the door. 
a “butcher wagon” (police ambulance) 
surgeon indicated Barnett, calmly an- 
nounced to the skaters: “That man is 
an impostor. He is a dangerous escaped 
maniac from the State insane asylum. 
Help us get him out quietly before he 
becomes violent.” 

Attendants pounced on Barnett, pum- 
meled and handcuffed, and carried him 
screaming from the hall. After threat- 
ening him with imprisonment in the 
psychopathic ward, the police finally 
released him. 





23 LANGUAGES 


IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 


_LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Dr. Nolan distinguished himself at | 


17 Rockefeller Center - New York 








tables, 
sources, as worked out by hundreds 
of men in years of effort in finding 
the right answer. Endorsed by busi- 
ness men everywhere, in concerns 
of every type and size. Thousands 
of copies in use. 


SENT FOR 5 DAYS’ TRIAL 


See the Handy Office Book—test 
it for yourself. Price is $1.95; but 
send no money. Fill out form at 
right and this 288-page book will be 
shipped to you for 5 days’ exami- 
nation. After this period either send 
us the price, plus a few cents post- 
age, or return the book. 





Get it from the new 


HANDY OFFICE 
BOOK °c 


A Right-Hand Assistant for 


Executives, Department Heads, 
Office Men, Accountants 


RINGS you in compact, convenient form, for imme- 
diate use, a fund of dependable reference data on the 
thousand and one problems of everyday practice continually 
coming up in any business. Covers points of organization, 
management, finance, law, accounting, production, selling, 
business custom, business calculation. 
Packed with suggestions for easier, better ways of doing 
things—practical working methods and systems—definitions, 
forms—experience-tested ideas 


from hundreds of 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Dept.{846, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Handy Office Book. Within 5 days after 
its receipt I will send you $1.95, plus a few cents 
delivery, in full payment. Or, I have the privilege 
sending back the book at the end of the 5-day 
(We pay delivery when cash accompanies 
money back if you return the volume) 


period. 
order ; 


Name (please print) 


Firm or 
C) Reference Position.. 
(must be filled in unless you?send cash) 


Business Address 





City State 
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Wha ; ALL IN ONE MAGAZINE 


Yes—A Poet, A Soldier, A Communist—And Many Others 
—Speak to you of Important Matters Close to Their Hearts. 


FAREWELL TO AMERICA By John Cowper Powys 


The famous author of “Wolf Solent” bids the United States adieu after thirty 
years— a most unusual tribute to this land of instability, the cradle of the 
next great human culture. 


SHOULD I BE DEPORTED? By Jobn Strachey 


A reply to Mr. Hearst. Is free speech only for those who believe in the capi- 
talist system? 


A MAN ON HORSEBACK 


Paris in 1889 paralleling Paris in 1935. General Boulanger almost the dictator, 
the tale told by an insider. 


THE CASE FOR THE SOLDIER By Major J. W. Thomason, Jr. 


A soldier defends his profession and attacks criticism based on little knowledge. 


AN UNCENSORED LETTER TO A SOVIET 
FRIEND By W. Chapin Huntington 


“We will catch up with and surpass America” is the Soviet slogan. In this 
unsent letter, Mr. Huntington tells his friend why it will not come to pass. 


DEMENTIA ECONOMICA By Albert Guerard 


Human purposes have a way of upsetting economic theories. 


IS OUR GENEROSITY WEARING THIN? By Ida M. Tarbell 


A plea for personal responsibility. 


WILD HORSES RUN By F. A. Blake 


Wild horses these days? It sounds like a story of the old West but this tale of 
five youths driving a band of wild horses four hundred miles happened last year. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN “INDECENT” 
LITERATURE By Bergen Evans 


A professor’s answer to the question “Is all good literature indecent?” showing 
the difficulties involved in teaching a heterogenous group. 


MUST MARRIED WOMEN WORK? 
By Katherine Gauss Jackson 


Women are being urged to work for a career. Must they? Isn’t the creation 
of a gracious home a worthy career? 


By Stephen Bonsal 


Short stories by William Faulkner, Selma Robinson, Hamilton Basso, 
Owen Francis. Book 'Reviews, Phonograph Record Review, Travel Guide, 


ALL OF THESE IN 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


April Issue * 


SPECIAL OFFER: FIVE MONTHS FOR $1.00. USE THIS COUPON: 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Now on Sale 


I am enclosing $1.00. Please send me five issues of Scribner’s Magazine beginning 
with the April issue. 


Name Street 








City .. State 
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BIBLE: Potsherds Challenge the 


‘Higher Critics’ on Scriptures 


Three British industrialists—Sir 
Henry Wellcome, Sir Robert Mond, ang 
Sir Charles Marston—have a hobby. 
They send out archeological expeditions 
to dig up proof that the Bible is his. 
torically accurate. 

Sir Charles is the triumvirate’s most 
picturesque member. Ten years ago he 
gave up making bicycles to pursue his 
hobby full time. Since then he has dug 
up a lot of Palestine. He has found 
parts of the Walls of Jericho and some 
clay tablets of chatty correspondence 
between the Pharaohs. 

Last .week the Bible-loving trio re- 
ceived'a good-news telegram. Dr. J. L. 
Starkey, whom they had sent to head 
an expedition to Palestine two years 
ago, had made a find. The doctor and 
his men have been prospecting at Tell 
Duweir—a barren mound on the site of 
ancient Lachish. This is the spot where 
King Zedekiah fought Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, when the monarch 
appeared at the head of a punitive army 
(Jeremiah 34). 

Dr. Starkey’s discoveries were twelve 
potsherds—broken piecesofearthenware. 
On them appeared Hebrew writing. Dr. 
Noah H. Torcezyner, who last year left 
Germany as an exile to become Profes- 
sor of Semitic Languages at Jerusalem's 
Hebrew University, said the letters 
were written 2,500 years ago. He found 
it significant that the names of people 
on the potsherds were spelled as in the 
traditional Hebrew scriptures of Jere- 
miah’s time. 

The traditional spelling pleased the 
expedition’s backers most of all. It 
proved, they said, that the Bible was 
written by scribes who were eyewitnes- 
ses of the events they chronicled. From 
this Dr. Eleazer Lipa Sukenik, Profes- 
sor of Archeology at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, deduced that the discoveries 
“destroy the very foundations of biblical 
‘higher criticism.’ ”’ 

The exponents of “higher criticism” 
question the authorship and dates of 
certain biblical books. They believe 
some books were not written by the 
men whose names they bear, but by 
later writers. 

In his pleasant, melodious voice, Dr. 
Julius A. Bewer, Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages at New York's 
Union Theological Seminary, derided 
the assertion that “higher criticism” 
was in any way discredited. 

“Higher critics,” he said, “welcome 
every ray of light shed on the Old Tes- 
tament by excavations. They are always 
ready to reconstruct their results in 
conformity with new and cogent evi- 
dence.” 

But Dr. Bewer was not deeply im- 
pressed by the new-found potsherds. He 
did not think it important that the 
names were spelled as in the Bible. It 
merely proved that such names existed 
—a fact already known—and not that 
the accounts were written contempo- 
raneously. 
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SIGHT SAVING: 
Help Kiddies’ Defective Eyes 


Special Classes 


On the ninth floor of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter’s RCA Building in New York there 
is a door marked: National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 

Last week from that address clerks 
finished posting copies of a 54-page 
pooklet describing means to aid school 
children’s vision. The society states 
that about 3,000,000 American pupils— 
or one out of eight—suffer from de- 
fective eyesight. 

Farsightedness is the American school’ 
child’s most common visual abnormal- 


A NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway and a 
Student in Her Sight-Saving Class 


ity. He can see things at a distance but 
when he reads a book 14 inches from 
his eyes words appear alternately clear 
and blurred. He gets a headache and 
becomes tired. When he gives his eyes 
a rest by staring out of the window, he 
gets reproved for loafing. 

To a nearsighted pupil things at a dis- 
tance wear a hazy look. He has little 
trouble reading but he cannot see to 
Play ball. As a rule he sticks to his 
books but does not enjoy sports. 


Cross-eyes is the worst affliction. One 
out of every 100 American school chil- 
dren has this defect. Because his play- 
mates call him “cockeyed” the cross- 
eyed child is apt to be sensitive and 
sullen. Glasses easily correct the squint. 
_ Medical attention and proper lighting 
in schools, says the society, can cure 
most pupils. But one out of every 500 
school boys and girls requires special 
aid. They are put in sight-saving classes. 
There they do their close eye work, 





joining normal companions for other 
school activities. 

Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, associate 
director of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, is “the mother 
of sight-saving classes.” Her kindly 
blue eyes twinkle with satisfaction as 
she tells of the 6,000 children now 
studying in 458 sight-saving classes she 
has sponsored in this country. 

But there are 44,000 other children 
who need such classes. Last week Mrs. 


Hathaway announced she would do her | 


bit to help establish them. She will 
give a special training course for sight- 
saving teachers during Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Summer session—July 8 to 
Aug. 16. 

These children study from books 
printed in large type on rough buff col- 
ored paper, to avoid glare from shiny 
paper. They use special desks with 
slanting book racks. Even children in 


the rear seats can read writing on the | 


blackboard because the chalk is soft 
and powdery and an inch thick. Light 
in the rooms—daylight and artificial— 
is soft and without hindering glare. 
Sculpturing and making bold outline 


maps for geography, take the place of | 
close eye work of drawing and sewing. | 


Children in the defective vision classes 


learn more through their ears than | 


their tender eyes. Even when they 


have to write their lessons, they have a | 
They use type- | 
The | 


way to ease eyestrain. 
writers with extra large type. 
children learn the touch system so they 
can operate them with eyes closed when 
they get tired. 
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CHAUTAUQUA: A Lusty Saga of 
The Defunct Traveling Show 
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O, CHAUTAUQUA. By Thomas W. 
352 pages, 77,000 words. Coward, 
New York. $2. 

A smart budding novelist from Iowa 
describes a vanished kind of American 
life. Formerly Chautauqua circuits 
provided the only stage entertainment 
available in the small towns of the 
Middle West. 

“The last one died in 1931,” says the 
author; “the depression finished them.” 
Even the parent organization at Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., went into the hands 
of receivers a year ago. It was revived 
last Summer by gifts of $158,000. 

Mr. Duncan describes a tour of 
Chautauqua speakers through Wiscon- 
sin. Leading characters are: 

Dr. Herman Lingfish, the superin- 
tendent of the six traveling tents, “a 
strong, though not silent man,’ who 
preached against liquor, tobacco, and 
frail women, but used all three. 

Bob Calliver, leading actor in Sum- 
mer, a college Professor of Drama 
during the rest of the year. 

Effie, his buxom, liberal wife who, 
when she thought of him, “capitalized 
the pronouns—Him, He, His—as if she 
were a nun, thinking of God.” 

Karla, the girl with whom Calliver 
fell in love: “Staid parents had chris- 
tened her Carrie. At 10, she was sign- 
ing arithmetic papers Carolyne. At 14, 
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Buy this beautiful brand 
new Remington Porta- 
ble No. 5 direct from 
| factory for only 0c a 
day! Standard 4-row 
keyboard, standard 
width carriage, mar- 
gin release on key- 
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tomatic ribbon reverse—every 
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typewriters! Carrying case, typing course free. Fi 
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L IKE the calming influence of an 
old friend whose perfect un- 
derstanding consoles without words, 
you will find welcome retreat in a 
pipe-full of Pinkussohn’s Potpourri. 
This sweet-tempered old blend of 
fragrant tobaccos immediately wins 
the loyalty of those who know how 
to enjoy the finer points of a good 
smoke. 

Your dealer has Potpourri or will 
order it for you. Meanwhile ask for 
generous free sample. 

J. S. Pinkussohn Cigar Co., 


Savannah, Ga. 
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Via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji— “MARIPOSA” -“*“MONTEREY” 
Frequent sailings - San Francisco and 
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THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
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New York « Chicago * San Francisco 
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HE 100,000 and more 

industrial -executive 
and professional type of 
readers reached by News- 
WEEK completes the pen- 
etration of the news-mag- 
azine advertising field. 
This profitable cycle of 
influence cannot be ade- 
quately covered without 
the consistent use of 


space in NEWS-WEEK. 
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she was Carla, and at 18, a ‘K’ dis- 
placed the ‘C’.” 

Charley Barnes, the really hard- 
boiled member of the troupe who 
trifled with women in traditional old- 
fashioned style, just long enough to 
break their hearts. 

As the tale develops, readers will 
learn how the Chautauqua system made 
its way. The first step was to induce 


a town’s leading citizens to put up a 
$500 guarantee for the season’s show. 
The final step was for Lee Blackthorne, 






terbury Tales in that it portrays vivid- 
ly a group of pilgrims whose destinies 
are delightfully scrambled. Though un- 
censored, it is not the least sordid. 
Understanding and lusty humor make 
it a rare piece of Americana. 

The writer is modest in spite of the 
fact that he won a poetry prize at 
Harvard and has produced a sure-fire 
first novel. 

“T am sure my acting marked the 
very nadir of theatrical history,” he 
says of his Chautauqua experience. He 
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truck driver and connoisseur of philan- 
dering, to strike the tents and cart 
them away. 


Among the performers were the 
“Swiss Bell Ringers,” all of whom 
were born in -Iowa, Nebraska, or 


Kansas, and the Rev. Edgar Clarkson, 
who “confirmed the suspicion that great 
men never look great” but whose ser- 
mons rivaled those of the late William 
Jennings Pryan. 

Thomas W. Duncan learned all about 
these wandering shows at the age of 
10, when he was made “Mayor” of 
Junior Chautauqua in Casey, Iowa. 
Eight years later, as a full-fledged 
adult actor, he traveled all over the 
Middle West. He obtained an A.B. at 


Harvard, worked for a couple of years 
on The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, then devoted himself to the liter- 
ary prospector’s field of free-lance 
writing. 

His novel resembles Chaucer’s Can- 





Giving the Chautauqua Salute (1880) at Lake Chautauqua, N 
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told his publishers that the magazine 
publishing his first short story went 
out of business immediately afterward 
and that the company printing his first 
book of poetry folded up in a week. 


POET: The Talented Miss Wylie 


Found Inspiration in the Tub 


ELINOR WYLIE. By Nancy Hoyt. 203 pages, 
57,000 words. Illustrations. Bobbs- Merrill, 
Indianapolis. $2.50. 

Nancy Hoyt, author of “Cupboard 
Love,” “Career Man,” and other tales 
of fly-by-night characters, has pro- 
duced a biography. For a subject she 
takes her half-sister, Elinor Wylie, who 
died in 1928. Elinor was more “modern” 
in her way of life than any movie hero- 
ine. Her idol was Shelley and her 
occupation writing poetry. Her four 


novels and four volumes of poetry won 





her a place among America’s greatest 
women writers. 

Elinor Wylie’ started as mother and 
housewife, married to an Admiral’s son 
who loved motor boats, which she 
hated. Soon she created a sensation 
both here and in England by eloping 
with Horace Wylie. Though “incredibly 
happy” for a time, she finally fell in 
love with William Rose Benet, got q 
friendly divorce from Wylie, and mar- 
ried for the third and last time. 

Meanwhile she skimmed the cream of 
Bohemian life in New York, Paris, and 
London where she enjoyed herself with 
literary lights and made “pets” of less 
intellectual types. Miss Hoyt lets the 
“pets” go nameless, but labels the 
literary lights because they “are prob- 
ably inured to print and type in any 
form.” 

Personal sidelights: “She would com- 
pose poems in a bathtub or in a muse- 
um, and they went straight from her 
head to the paper... She grew almost 
impatient of food—but she did love 
things like hot toast, small scones, 
fresh asparagus, and the first new po- 
tatoes to be found in the market... 
In her semi-sacred bathroom, where 
we rude yokels were not supposed to 
penetrate, all was spotless and tidy; 
even the creams and lotions and little 
box of pale rouge (yes, pale rouge, not 
violently red) never seemed to be dis- 
arranged, and the lids were never left 
off them.” 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Bed Mix-Ups; 


Sheared Suckers; Gay °90s 





THE BARBARIANS. By Virginia Faulkner. 
326 pages, 81,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $2. 


In post-war Paris a group of artistic 
ne’er-do-wells spend part of their time 
getting mixed up in bed. The rest of 
the time they speak epigrams. 

This 22-year old author has written 
short humorous character sketches for 
papers and magazines. On publication 
day, last Monday, she pulled off a big 
surprise by suddenly marrying Everett 
V. Weil, a New Yorker two years her 
senior, in Harrison, N. Y. “It isa 
union of intellectuals,” said Mr. Weil, 
who is a cotton converter. 


THE WIZARD OF MONTE CARLO. By Count 
Corti. 282 pages, 85,000 words. Index. Dut- 
ton, New York. $3. 


A prolific Viennese scholar records 
the history of Francois Blanc, son of a 
poor French tax collector who lived to 
own the gaming tables of Homburg and 
Monte Carlo. The book shows how 
a nineteenth-century business man 
sheared the suckers without cheating 
them. 


GOOD OLD YESTERDAY. By Charles Hanson 
Towne, 277 pages, 62,000 words. Ap} eton- 
Century, New York. $2. 

A veteran magazine editor and 
columnist writes a convincing novel of 
New York in the Mauve Decade. Hugh 
Ormsby, Southerner, is transported to 
the metropolis. His problems include 
a militantly righteous sister, a paternal 
inventor-dreamer, a rascally brother- 
in-law, anda motor-minded publisher. 
Expertly painted background. 
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—nearer in factual information; nearer to one’s grasp of all the 
background antecedent to the news of the moment. | 

In thus serving successfully more than 100,000 families, 
NEWS-WEEK performs an important part essential to the 
complete penetration of one of the most productive spheres of 
advertising—the news-magazine field. 

Two years ago, this market consisted of about 400,000 
families; today it embraces more than 600,000 families—one of 
America’s outstanding buying potentials. 

’ NEWS-WEEK alone registered a circulation gain of 100% 
during 1934. It is therefore obvious that the news-weekly field 


cannot be covered effectually without the use of NEWS-. 


WEEK ’s advertising columns. 
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table fellow travelers begged her 
to sacrifice herself to save them. 
But when she had done it 
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